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THE TOLL OF THE DESERT: BETWEEN THE WELLS. 


Puorocrarn py Mo Ber weau pe Lasonie, tae Famous Frencu Exriover 
































IN A PART OF THE LIBYAN DESERT NEVER %EFORE TRAVERSED BY A EUROPEAN: ONE OF THE HUMAN SKELETONS 
PASSED BY M. BRUNEAU DE LABURIE IN THE LONELY WASTES BETWEEN SARRA AND TELLAB. 


This impressive photograph, bearing eloquent testimony to the perils of travel sand, broken here and there by fragments of rock . The wells of Bechara, 
n the desert, was taken by M. Bruneau de Laborie. the French explorer, during cut in the rock, like those of Sarra, to a depth of about 110 {t., are marked by 
his recent journey across Northern Africa from the Cameroons to Cairo. in an a conical mound of piled-up bones, which indicate its position. Close by were 
unknown part of Libya Describing his experiences, he writes: “ The wells are two fresh heaps of human remains. . . Day was closing as we arrived (on 
far apart: for twelve days the region was as devoid of timber and vegetation October 17), and the men betook them to their prayers. We remained there 
as if one were travelling on asphalt. . We left Sarra on October 14 to enter two days, and after two more days on the march we at last arrived at Tellab, 
an unexplore’ part of the Libyan desert, and the route | was to follow had the first village of the Kufra casis Previous photographs illustrating M. de 





never yet been seen by a European Its aspect is that of a level waste of Laborie’s adventurous journey appeared in our issue of March 22 
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BOAT-RACE PRACTICE: THE CREWS DURING THE LAST WEEK OF TRIALS. 


Puorocrarus sy Puororress, ano Srort axnp Generat. 
































OXFORD'S TRIAL SPIN AGAINST A SCRATCH CREW OF THE LONDON ROWING CLUB AT HAMMERSMITH: THE OXFORD CREW 
THE COACH’S LAUNCH, SHOWING MR. GOLD (COACHING) IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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CAMBRIDGE OUT AT PUTNEY AFTER THEIR WEEK-END AT EASTBOURNE: THE BEGINNING OF A STROKE, WITH WRISTS DROPPED AND BLADES 






































THE MIDDLE OF TH 
TAKEN JUST AFTER THE ABOVE (THE FORESHORTENING EFFECT OF A LONG-DISTANCE LENS 





























THE END OF THE STROKE, WITH BODIES WELL BACK AND BLADES “ FEATHERING (HELD FLAT TO OFFER LESS RESISTANCE WHILE PASSING THROUGH 
THE AIR BEFORE THE WEXT STROKE) A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CAMBRIDGE CREW (SHOWING THE COX) TAKEN JUST AFTER THE ONE ABOVE 


These photographs of the Oxford and Cambridge crews were ali taker n Monday | on the same day during their first ting after their week-end at Eastbourne 
March 1, in the last week { practice before the race on April n the They are interesting as showing the successive stages of a stroke, with the changing 
Monday afternoon Oxford rowed a trial spin at Hammersmith against a scratch positions { the hands, bodies, and blades of the oars, and also as studies in 
crew of the London Rowing Clut The course was to the Mile Post, a distance i facial expression, which appears to be re intense at the beginning of a stroke 
of about three-quarters f &@ mile uford gave the L.R.C. a start { rather and to assume a yok of relief at the end The names of the crews can be 
more than half a length, and, drawing clear inside a minute, reached the post identified from the lists giver mn the opposite page In the above photographs 
in 2 min 4 se a time equal t the previous best Mr. Gold, the coach of the Cambridge crew the order is (from left to right) the cox (seen only 
lowed in a launct The three photographs of the Cambridge crew were taker the lower photograp? stroke, seven, six, five, four, three, two. and bow 
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THE 76TH OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE: CREWS AND STATISTICS. 





























1836 June | Camb W to P 
1839 April 3 Camb W to P 
184¢ April 15 - Camt W toP 
1841 April 14 Camb W to P 
1842 June 11 Oxford W to P 
1845 - Mar. 15 Camt PtoM 
1846 April 3 Camb M to P 
1849 Mar. 29 Camb PtoM 
1849 Dec. 15 Oxford P toM 
1852 April 3 Oxford PtoM 
1854 - April 8 Oxford PtoM 
1856 - Mar. 15 Camb M to P 
1857 - April4 - Oxford PtoM 
1858 - Mar.27 ~- Camb PtoM 
1859 - April 1S - Oxford PtoM 
1860 - Mar.31 ~-,Camb PtoM 
1861 - Mar.23 ~- Oxford PtoM 
1862 - April i2 - Oxford PtoM 
1863 - Mar.28 ~- Oxford M to P 
1864 - Mar.19 ~- Oxford PtoM 
1865 - April8 ~- Oxford PtoM 
1866 - Mar.24 ~- Oxford PtoM 
1867 - Aprill3 - Oxford PtoM 
1868 - April4 - Oxford PtoM 
1869 - Mar. 17 Oxford PtoM 
1870 April 6 Camt PtoM 
1871 April! Camb PtoM 
1872 Mar. 23 Camb PtoM 
1873 Mar. 29 Camb PtoM 
1874 Mar. 28 Car PtoM 
1875 Mar. 20 Oxford PtoM 
1876 April 8 Camt PtoM 
1877 - Mar.24 SO*ford! Bio y 
1878 - April 13 Oxford PtoM 
1879 - April 5 - Camb PtoM 
1880 - Mar.22 ~- Oxford PtoM 
1881 - Aprils Oxford PtoM 
1882 - April 1 - Oxford PtoM 
1883 - Mar.15 ~- Oxford PtoM 
1884 - April 7 Camb PtoM 
1885 - Mar.28 ~- Oxford PtoM 
1886 - April3 Camb PtoM 
1887 - Mar. 26 Camt PtoM 
1888 - Mar.24 ~- Camt P to M 
1889 - Mar.30 ~- Camt PtoM 
1890 - Mar. 26 Oxford PtoM 
1891 - Mar. 21 Oxford PtoM 
1892 April 9 Oxford PtoM 
1893 Mar. 22 Oxford - PtoM 
1894 Mar. 17 Oxford PtoM 
1895 Mar. 30 Oxford PtoM 
1896 Mar. 28 Oxford - PtoM 
1897 April 3 Oxford PtoM 
1898 - Mar. 26 Oxford PtoM 
1899 - Mar. 29 Camb PtoM 
1900 Mar. 31 Camt PtoM 
1901 Mar. 30 Oxford PtoM 
1902 Mar. 2 Camt P to M 
1903 April l Camb PtoM 
1904 Mar. 26 Camt - PtoM 
1908 April i Oxford - PtoM 
1906 April 7 Camt PtoM 
1907 Mar. 16 Camt PtoM 
1908 April 4 Camt PtoM 
1909 April 3 Oxford PtoM 
191 Mar. 23 Oxford PtoM 


1913 - Mar.13 - Oxford - P to M 


1920 - Mar. 27 ~- Camt P to M 
1921 Mar. 30 Camt PtoM 
1922 April 1 Camt PtoM 
1923 Mar. 24 Oxford PtoM 
W. to P. = Westminster to Putney: M. to I 


P. to M.- Putney to Me 

(The table from 1829 to 1909 is reprinted b 
Record of the Unwwersity Boat-Race 
nan, Lid 



















































n Easily 
36m. Os In 
31m. Os Im. 45s 
- 29m. 20s 2 length 
- 32m. Ws Im. 48 
- 30m. 45s l3se 
- 23m. Ws JO0sec 
21m. 5s. ~- 2 lengths 
- 22m.0s. - Easily 
- Fou 
21m. 36s 27sec 
25m. 29s 11 strokes 
25m. 50s } length 
- 22m. 35s ISsec 
21m. 23s 22sec 
24m. 40s. -Camb. sank 
6m. Ss 1 length 
23m. 30s SEC 
24m. 41 se 
23m. 6% 4350 
21m. 40s 26sec 
21m. 24s 4 lengths 
25m. 35s 15sec 
22m. 40s } length 
20m. Sos. - 6 lengths 
20m. 5s 3 lengths 
22m. 4s. ~- 1} lengths 
- 23m. 5s. - 1 length 
2im. 15s. - 2 lengths 
19m. 35s 34 lengths. 
22m. 35s. - 3 leng 
22m. 2s. ~- 10 lengths 
20m. 20s. - Easily 
24m. 8: - Dead-heat 
22m. 13s 10 lengths 
- 2im. 18s. - 34 lengths 
21m. 23s 3 engths 
- 21m. 5is. - 3 lengths 
20m. 12s 7 length 
2im. 6s. ~- 4 lengths 
21m. 39s. - 2) lengths 
21m. 36s 3 lengths 
22m. 294s. 2-3 length 
20m. 52s 3} lengths 
20m. 48s 5 lengths 
20m. 14s 2} lengths 
22m. 3s ~ | length 
21m. 48s. - } length 
19m. 10s 2} lengths 
18m. 45s 1 leth. 4ft 
21m. 39s 34 lengths 
20m. 50s 2} lengths 
20m. Is - 2-5 length 
19m. 12s 2 1-3 igths 
- 22m. 15s Easily 
21m. 4s 3} lengths 
18m. 45s 20 lengths 
22m. 3is 2-5 length 
19m. 9s 5 lengths 


Published by T. Fisher 


THE BOATS—1924 
OXFORD CAMBRIDGE. 
Length 62 ft. 10 in Length - 62 ft. 4 in 
Width (Middle) 234 in. | Width (Middle) 234 in 
Depth (Middle) . 92 in Depth (Middle) 9 in 
Depth (Forward) 64 in Depth (Forward) H | in 
Depth (Aft) 6 in Depth (Aft) 5j in 
Run of Slides . 16 in Run of Slides 16 in 
Spread of Rigger 318 in Sprea { Riggers 31 in 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 





























19m. 32§s. 6 lengths 


21m. 36s 44 lengths 
20m. 35s 3 lengths 
19m. 25s 4 lengths 
20m. 26s 44 lengths 


19m 20s 2} lengths 


19m. 50s 4 lengths 
20m. 14s 24 lengths 
18m. 29s 2? lengths 
22m. 5s 3 lengths 
20m. 53s } length 

20m. 2 44 lengths 


Zim. Ils. - 4 lengths 


19m. 45s. - 1 length 
19m. 27s 4} lengths 
20m. 54s. - § length 


’.~ Mortlake to Putney 
wtlake 


vy permission from The 








CAMBRIDGE OXFORD 
(Reading fr Tor (Reading from Tor 
G. E. G. GODDARD (BOW) F C MALLAM (BOW) 
]). S. HERBERT (2) P. R. WACE (2) 
J. A. MACNABB (3) W. T. GODDEN 
L ELLIOTT-SMITH (4) R. E EASON (4) 
G. H. AMBLER (5) G MOWER-WHITE (5) 
7. B&B A ADLLET (é J PEDDER (¢ 
Cc. R. M. ELEY (7) G. E. G. GADSDEN (7) 
A. B. STOBART (STROKE W. P. MELLEN (STROKE) 
J. A. BROWN (COX) G. D. CLAPPERTON (COX) 
perceneeemeeeen 2 
r ee a 
ee THE OXFORD CREW. 
6-___——_——_—— ~ Nag an - -_ bs a 
The University Boat-Race to be rowed t day (April ) is the seventy-sixth n- Cambridge 4 There wa a dead-heat ihe ew give at © are 
test of its kind Up to the time of writing, Oxford has won forty times, and as ey were a e beg ; ‘ week 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A _ PICTORIAL BUDGET OF NE 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT AND Fry, Norval ( (DUNFI 


























THE LATE SIR WALTER PARRATT. 
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ONE OF THREE FAMOUS MUSICIANS DEAD WITHIN A FORTNIGHT ; ,  f os ¢ 
4 a | 
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LEAVING, FOR HER LAST VOYAGE, THE ANCHORAGE (ROSYTH) FROM WHICH SHE SAILED a HOW 
FOR JUTLAND: H.MS. “LION,” BEATTY’S FAMOUS FLAG-SHIP, BOUND FOR THE SHIP-BREAKER'S. | 
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ATHENS ACCLAIMS THE PROCLAMATION OF A GREEK REPUBLIC: BANNERS BEARING PORTRAITS . 
(L. TO R.) OF M. PAPANASTASIOU (PREMIER) AND THE MINISTERS OF MARINE AND WAR 
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DEPOSED ON THE PROCLAMATION OF A GREEK REPUBLIC GEORGE II THE HEBRIDEAN MIGRATION TO CANADA A FAMILY OF TWILVE-—THE McDONALDS Iw: 
KING OF THE HELLENES (SON OF THE LATE KING CONSTANTINE), WITH Las OF LOCHABER—AMONG THE TWO HUNDRED SETTLERS LEAVING SOUTH UIST ABOARD a se 

a HIS CONSORT, QUEEN ELIZABETH | = - THE CANADIAN PACIFIC LINER MARLOCH . 

By a tragic coincidence, three famous musicians have passed away within a fortnight, the death of Sir Frederick Bridge on March 18 being followed by those lutl: 

of Sir Walter Parratt on the 27th. and Sir Charlies Villiers Stanford on the 29th Sir Walter Parratt, who w born at Huddersfie 4 ecame organist each 

of St yeorge's Chape Royal at Windsor ir 38. and some years ate Maste f the Queen s Musick and private rganist t QOuee a He was Master thre 
of Musick also to King Edward and King George He taught at the Royal College of Music, and was for ten years Professor of Music at Oxford > Apr 

Charlies Stanford. who was eminent as a mpose was n the first board f professors at the Roya! College of M whe was opene WH wa t 

born in Dublin in 1852 Admiral Beatty's famous filag-ship at Jutland. HM§ Lior arrived at Jarrow from Rosyth. to be broken ur mn March l > 

An appeal was made that she should be preserved as a national monument like the Victory but this was impra able. as she had bee speci fic v Y) 

name for scrapping in the Washington Treaty The battle-cruiser Lior Saw more fighting in the war than any b Sritish apital ship Besides Mes: 
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\F NEWS—INTERESTING EVENTS RECORDED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RVAL * (DUNFERMLINE), TopicaL, BASSANO, AND INTERNATIONAL. 
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THE THIRD FAMOUS MUSICIAN DEAD WITHIN A FORTNIGHT 
—— i. | THE LATE SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD 
ILED HOW THEY TRAIN FOR A BOAT RACE AT HARVARD: THE UNIVERSITY'S NEW TWENTY-OARED t= } 
LE - if 
ER'S. | PRACTICE BARGE, “ LEVIATHAN,"’ ON THE CHARLES RIVER } i 
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4 THE AMERICAN ROUND-THE-WORLD FLIGHT: TWO OF THE U.S. ARMY MACHINES VISITED BY } 
ADMIRING CROWDS AT CLOVER FIELD, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA, THE DAY BEFORE THE START. 
' 
i 
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INSCRIBED WITH THEIR NEW “GREAT WAR" BATTLE HONOURS: THE COLOURS OF THE THE GRAND NATIONAL CUP OF 244: A RICHLY GILT TROPHY, BEARING 
t SCOTS GUARDS (HELD BY THE REGIMENTAL SERGEANT MAJOR AND TWO DRILL SERGEANTS a A WINGED HORSE-SHOE AND THE ARMS OF LIVERPOOL IN ENAMEL 
HANDED OVER BY LORD METHUEN ON BEHALF OF THE KING MADE BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON 
Se lutiand. she was at Heligoland Bight and the Dogger Bank Harvard University recently adopted a barge for rowing practice with sea . s 
st each side and a central gangway for the coach The U.S. Army aeroplane world-flight expedition started from Clover Fie santa Mor ' 
er three Douglas World Cruisers on March 17 On reach g Seattle they stayed for some days to fit floats to their machines, a ange 
Apr The Greek Republic and the deposition of the King were proclaimed in Athens on March ¢ Some 200 emigrants from the Hebride . 
‘ t ale. South Uist. for Canada, in the C.P.R iner Marloch on March 29 They are to settle at Red eer. Alberta The Great Wa att 
4- | tne : ts J aras rec ra FAs iar US act ns Ter ! ther have deer acaea XK their Fr Re ea M Ma e 4 
, j Yore 714 17 Hindenburg ine and France and Flanders, 1914 The trophy for this years Grand National was designe nad mace y 
y Ypres, | l 


es Messrs. Elkington and Co., Ltd 
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[' one were to ask for information about the novelist 
Berrian, how many replies would be forthcoming ? 
Here and there, perhaps, some careful reader with a good 
memory would recall him, but to most he would suggest 
nothing The late Otto Braun could have told all that 
there is to be known about Berrian. He does not mention 
him by name, but he has left indications that he certainly 
had heard of him It was unfortunately out of his 
power to leave any critical opinion of Berrian’s works. 


These works have interested me for many years I 
do not know if there be any novelist who has given me 
material for more interesting and amusing speculation. 
Il object to the abuse of the word “ intriguing,” but this 
is a case for its legitimate use The effect of Berrian and 
his novels can be described only as intriguing, and itis 
likely that everyone who knows anything about him will 
agree with me in that 


The charm of Berrian is ultra-elusive He is of all 
novelists the most diffeult to grasp; but for that very 
reason he is only the more fascinating For a generation 
at least I have turned to him with wonder and a great 
reverence, aS one approaches unapprehended mysteries 
He has a way of withholding himself, but you cannot 
doubt his reality. One day, you are persuaded, he will 
reveal himself in his full glory; but you may still have to 
wait his own good pleasure. Several times I have thought 
I had him; but what seemed a materialisation has always 
faded, leaving me to look ahead still and hope a little 
longer Yet when first I heard of Berrian, his existence 
It fell naturally into the scheme of 
things. One believed in him with a great and simple belief 


presented no dithculties 
He was necessary and inevitable to his circumstances 


It became a favourite amusement of mine to try to 
visualise a novel of Berrian’s. At the outset:it was not 
altogether easy, for the world first heard of him at a time 
when Berrian’s world seemed a more shadowy thing than 
it does to-day We have moved nearer to it ; perhaps in 
some details we have passed a little beyond it. That 
advance made it easier to understand how and why 
Berrian’s novels presented humanity with the scale of 
human values entirely altered, and yet recognisable as 
the humanity we know. It was another part of the game 
to wonder if this or that new novelist, as he or she sprang 
up, was the incarnation of the shadowy yet appealing 
Berrian, of whom we had heard, in whom we believed, 
but of whose books we had been unable to read a single 
one 1 often wished that someone would write a Berrian 
novel, boldly call it Berrian’s, and risk the consequences 
of that imposture. Sometimes it seemed that Mr. Wells 
must be the authentic Berrian, and it may be that he 
comes nearest to the conception 


Nearest, that is, as far as the expression of a mechanical 
age is concerned. But Berrian seemed to promise a wider 
departure. from traditional form. Such hints as were 
given of his method indicated’a complete breaking away 
from use and wont in thought, motive, action, and method 
of presentation. Yet the novelist’s people were so real, 
so sympathetic, that they covld appeal to the reader 
who belonged to another age, and not only appeal,. but 
hold him spellbound So at least we were told by the 
only person who was qualified to speak on the question, 
the late Mr. Bellamy, author of “ Looking Backward,” 
a book that made a sensation in the early ‘nineties, and, 
although now almost forgotten, is worth taking down 
from the top shelf, dusting, and reading again. 


To make an end of mystification: Bellamy invented 
Berrian, the great novelist of his Utopia, that bewildering 
place which hovered between an indefinite future and 
an equally indefinite past For ** Looking Backward” 
was also Looking Forward.” The narrator wrote in 
retrospect of a world that was for the reader of 1890 or so 
still far ahead. In mechanical contrivances it is very 
much the world of to-day, perhaps a trifle behind it here 
and there Whether any writer of the present age has 
yet fulfilled the propheey of the new fiction is another 
matter. Mr. Bellamy gave us scarcely enough definite 
information to enable us to decide Yet it may not be 
very wide of the mark to indulge the fancy that some of 
the younger American novelists have written books that 
might answer to the description of the mythical Berrian’s 
They are sufficiently unusual in method and in thought 
to be his: they have the merit of resembling nothing else ; 
and they have an uncanny power of interest If certain 
elements are not altogether alluring, that may be because 
the reader who is not always allured to ravishment has 
hardly moved up to the period of which the Middle 
Western fiction is so curious a product 


That he may not have so moved up is not altogether 
his fault or his misfortune If he still does a little looking 
backward, and sees in earlier forms something permanent 
and important to writers of all ages and all schools, his 
state is the more gracious and there are signs that the 
best of these younger story tellers, as they advance, are 
not blind to the things that concern their continued ex 
istence. It may not bh altogether surprising that (if the 
centre of American literature is nuw mm Chicago, as some 
say it is) a streak of hooliganism should have coloured 
the new product of the litera Youth must 
be allowed to kick a litth But as it advances, and is 
praised for good work done or the promise of good work, 
it does well to look to its ways and to see whether some 
process of mellowing and of restraint be not indicated 
Wherever there is cons jentious artistry, this is sure to 
but where there is only persistence in self 
blatant self-assertion, a method still on 


stockvards 


happen ; 
sufhorency and 
trial prejudices its own cam 








By J. D. SYMON. 


For a writer who has made a stir, but has not yet con- 
vinced men of sane literary judgment that he is really 
important, to pitchfork at the public his early experi- 
ments in fiction does not reassure the reader or the critic of 
that writer’s essential stability. It is a pity that young 
enthusiasm should be allowed to play such prejudicial 
tricks. There the question may be left for pleasanter 
matters. Not all the young Americans are so froward. 
Edna Ferber, for example, lets nothing leave her hands 
until she has satisfied herself that it is finished to the 
utmost of her power, and every succeeding book of hers 
bears witness to her genius for taking pains. In the short 
story I think she has very little to learn; but in the novel 
she has not come to the height of her power. I doubt 
whether the novel is her true province at all; her earlier 
long stories never came up to her short; but her new novel, 
“So Bic” (Heinemann; 7s. 6d.) marks an advance, if not 
in construction, at least in depth of characterisation and 
in human appeal 


When Miss Ferber tries her hand at a full-dress novel, 
she cannot get quite away from the short story. Her 
talent is to that extent microcusmic. Consequently, one 
is always haunted by the feeling that any novel of hers is 
just a series of splendid short stories thrown away. The 
book never becomes organic, a thing in which all the con- 
stituent parts function towards a definite end. In a word, 
Heaven has not granted to Miss Ferber the gift of keeping 





THE MONTH'S 
MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 


“THE TAPESTRY OF LIFE.” 
(Allen and Un vin) By Raymond Blathwayt. 
“KILIMANJARO AND ITS PEOPLE.” 
(H. P, &G. Witherby.) By the Hon. Chas. Dundas. 
“THEY THAT WALK IN THE WILD™ (Animal 
Studies.) By Chas. G. D. Roberts. 
UJ. M. Dent and Sons,) 
* WANDERING IN CHINA.” By Harry A. Franck. 
(T. Pisher Unwin) 
“THE TECHNIQUE OF LIVING.” 
(Heinemann) By Harold Dearden. 
“TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) By H.E. Fosdick, D.D. 
“GOLF RULES AND DECISIONS.” 
(MethuenJ By F 
“QNE ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY.” 
(Harrap) Selected by J. W. Marriott. 
“MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA.” 
(Bdward Arnold & Co.) By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 
“CONFESSIONS OF A TURF CROOK.” 
(Philip Allan & Co) Edited by A. C. Bellingham. 
“THE TEMPTRESS.” By V. B. Ibanez. 
(Butterworth and Co.) 


“MAY EVE” 


(Hutchinson and Co.) 


S. Shenstone. 


By E. Temple Thurston. 


We have arranged with Messrs. Hatchards, the 
ioell-known booksellers, of Piccadilly, to supply us 
cach week with a list of books that were specially 
popular during the past month. These lists will be 
divided into different categories — Fiction, Memoirs, 
etc.— and will serve as a guide to our readers. The 
books are given in order of selling merit. 











many horses running at once Nor does she seem to 
understand that in the novel the characters, principal and 
subordinate, must end greater than they began. Hence 
there is something static about her portraiture. But in 
So Big” admittedly the lines are more fluent 
Long short-story or novel, whichever it be, “‘So Big” 
will compel you to read, if once you begin. The attrac- 
tion is not so much curiosity «s to what will happen as 
pure friendly interest in the heroine, Mrs. DeJong, the 
ex-schoolma’am, who, widowed, carried on her husband's 
market-garden for the sake of their little boy, Dirk, niek- 
namtd So Big.” The boy enjoys the honours of the 
title-réle, but he plays a very small figure beside his 
hervic mother. It is her portrait that makes the book 
An idyll of the soil may be something of a surprise 
from Miss Ferber’s pen, which has been so much occupied 
hitherto with the artificialities of American city life. The 
artificialities are not entirely absent even here; but the 
thing that gives the story its power and charm is the 
picture of a small Dutch agricultural community, into 
which there came an alien woman, a creature of imagina- 
tion and some knowledge, eager for the beauty of life, and 
who, missing it directly, found it indirectly in a life of 
toil and racking struggle with the land. It may not be 
a novel in the strictest sense of the term, but it is a beauti 
ful study of a character. One does not often find oneself 
endorsing the views of those who write what ts known 
across the Atlantic as blurb" (preliminary announce 
ments of books), but in this case one cannot quarrel with 
the publisher who assured his clients that So Big” is 
the finest product of Edna Ferber’s genius.” It is fine 
with a fineness she has never achieved hitherto, and it 
gives the richest promise of further developments 
Something akin to Selina De Jong’s experience of beauty 
realised amid a life of drudgery forms the keynote t 
another remarkable story by one of the newer school of 
Americans, who has been known for some little time 





in her own country, but has only within the last few 
weeks made an impression upon British readers. This is 

Lummox,” by Fannie Hurst (Cape; 7s. 6d.), a power- 
fully original and unusual study of a domestic servant's 


life in New York. Incidentally, the book may be a tract, 
exposing the horrible conditions of domestic service in 
well-to-do American households, and the revelations are 


sufficiently startling and revolting; but that is evidently’ 


not the author’s main purpose. Had it been so, she 
might have made her propaganda more effective by choosing 
a commonplace heroine. As it is, the heroine is altogether 
extraordinary. It is with her strange soul that her 
creator is chiefly concerned ; and compared with its dumb 
agonies the sufferings of the body are of minor account. 


Bertha (her surname never appears) was a New York 
East Side waif, partly Scandinavian, partly Polish, with a 
suggestion of various other nationalities in her composi- 
tion. She had been dragged up in a low waterside doss- 
house frequented by the scum of the sea. She grew to 
be a great blonde giantess, equal to any toil, and of an 
unperturbed outward placidity—-a cow of a creature, 
strong, clumsy, gentle, and generous-hearted, always ready 
to shoulder weaker people’s burdens. Some curious old 
strain of European heredity had given her the inarticulate 
soul of a poet and a musician, She was alive to the magic 
of words and of sounds. Chimes arrived to her dimly. 
Waiting-to-be-born thoughts. Bertha’s prisoners.” 


In her first regular place, the son of the house was also 
a poet, of sorts. One fears that the trail of Greenwich 
Village was over this singer of the newer school. Perhaps 
it was necessary for Miss Hurst’s purpose that Rollo Farley 
should be of this type, the fleshly spiritual. For a moment, 
when he was a little tipsy, Bertha inspired him. It meant 
fame for him, and a blind, groping, life-long sorrow for 
her. Rollo never knew that his inspiration had other 
consequences than the poem. Bertha’s central tragedy 
was voluntary separation from her child. But she followed 
his career, and lived to see him a great musician, in whom 
the genius of his mother had become articulate. In some 
dumb fashion she realised this, yet without comfort 


Her life became a dreary procession from place to place. 
She had a talent for putting herself innocently in the 
wrong, but always through some act of self-sacrifice. 
Gradually she sank to the meanest casual drudgery, vet 
always she held her inner self superior to squalid surround- 
ings. Otherwise the story would be unbearable. Except 
Bertha, there is hardly a character in the book that does 
any credit to humanity. High and low, most of them are 
vile or contemptible. Miss Hurst has not yet got balance 
into her work. She is the product of a school that has 
still some way to go in learning that a crude, hard, one- 
sided view does not mean strength. Over many incidents 
hangs the shadow of the Freudian psychology rashly 
accepted as a universal formula of life, and beguiling the 
author into passages that are merely disagreeable. But 
the book is the original experiment of a writer who can 
observe and communicate her impressions 


It might be objected to Miss Hurst’s novel that it is 
too episodic and full of loose ends ; but here there may be 
justification. It is a picture of what passes in Bertha’s 
mind, and, as she was continually on the move, the tempo- 
rary vivid concern with other characters who fade out of 
the canvas and appear no more is possibly a fair representa- 
tion of the domestic servant's and casual drudge's daily 
experience of her fellow creatures. 


This apparent lack of coherence has become almost a 
convention of writers who are most anxious to defy con- 
vention. It is to be found not only in the novel but in 
the short story, on both sides of the Atlantic Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson, for example, has made this method very 
much his own, and he requires patience on the part of less 
nimble wits if they are to grasp his purpose. But the pur- 
pose is always there, and usually it is worth taking the 
trouble to discover Personally, I am so fond of clarity 
and order in the unfolding of a story, long or short, that 
the chaotic method will never make the strongest appeal 
to me ; but one’s own private liking is not likely to deter 
others whose minds are less hide-bound. 


Horses anp Men,” by Sherwood Anderson (Cape; 
7s. 6d.), takes its title, in the first instance, from the stories 
that describe life on the trotting-tracks of the United 
States. But Mr. Anderson remarks in his dedication to 
Theodore Dreiser, that in that author’s presence he has 
sometimes had the same refreshed feeling as when in the 
presence of a thoroughbred horse ; so the intention of the 
tithe may be more subtle than superficial 


The influence of the horse comes out powerfully in 
the sketches of the “ swipe " (stable lad) who tells some of 
the stories in the first person ; but many of the episodes 
are studies in the vague miseries of adolescence, and not 
all of these have to do with the race-track. Again we are 
introduced to the hot, reeking, chaotic life of Chicago, 
which the author can make us realise as vividly as we 
realise it in Miss Ferber’s work. He is a man groping 
after expression of things he feels, but still doubts his power 
to communicate And that is what makes him interesting 
As I read him, I was reminded of Goethe’s Dedication of 

Faust" 

Again, ye ever living forms, I find ye 

As early to my clouded sight ye shone ! 

Shall I attempt, this once, to seize and bind ye ? 

Still o'er my heart is that illusion thrown ? 
Mr. Anderson's material is anything but grandiose, but 
that does not make his quest of the essential the less real 
and poignant 
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HORSE TO CELEBRATE A WEDDING: PAPUAN CARVING. 


From a PHorocrarn ix “ A Woman's Impressions or German New Guinea,” sy Lian Overeit. By Courtesy or Messes. Joun Lane, Tue Boptsy Heap, Lro 
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mu iit AAU “ A NATIVE IMITATION OF A WHITE MAN’S HORSE AND STABLE; WITH THE worse PULL —S | 
CARVED OUT OF SOLID WOOD AND PAINTED BROWN AND WHITE A CURIOUS vinngiinneates : 
ee STRUCTURE, WITH AN ORNAMENTAL GRASS ROOF, IN GERMAN NEW GUINEA. i] 
_ ———— ——__~ =~ 4 
There is something both picturesque and mysterious about this remarkable Kokopo t Rabaul we noticed a _ collect of quite elaborate be iding 
example of native art in New Guinea As mentioned above, it forms one of apparently in imitation of a bungalow and a stable ihey were be 
the many interesting illustrations in a recently published book { travel built, with rnamental grass roofs, and in the stable was a horse carvec 
A Woman's Impressions in German New Guinea by Lilian Overell, which of solid wood and painted brown and white This great effort was 
gives a vivid account of a little-known land and its people. In the particular celebration of a wedding, but we could not find out any more at 
passage referring to this subject, the author writes On the road from It is not stated whether the man seen in the picture was the sculptor 
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SWEPT BY A CATARACT OF MUD: AMALFI AFTER THE LANDSLIP. 


Pucrocrarus By Toricat anp C.N 
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WHERE HOUSES WITH THEIR OCCUPANTS WERE OVERWHELMED BY AN AVALANCHE OF OVERHANGING CRAGS FROM WHICH GREAT MASSES BROKE AWAY 
EARTH AND WATER: THE TRACK OF THE LANDSLIDE AT AMALFI THROUGH A DELUGE OF RAIN: DEVASTATION AFTER THE LANDSLIP 
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WHERE A CATARACT OF MUD DESCENDED, OVERWHELMING EVERYTHING IN ITS TRACK HAVOC CAUSED BY THE LANDSLIP AT AMALFI 
THE BEAUTIFUL COAST TOWN ON THE SORRENTO PENINSULA-.A STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE PHOTOGRAPHS OPPOSITE 

These photographs, showing the havo aused by the great rainstorm and become the only practicable means of acce This is not the first disaster 

nsequent landslide at Amalfi. present a striking ontrast t those n the the kind that has overtaken Amalfi Built at the foot of an abrupt mour 
pposite page, taken before the catastrophe, and well supporting its claim t tain writes Professor Halbherr in his a int quoted opposite mn a narrow 
he ne of the most beautifu { Italian ast towns As mentioned there, strip f shore t has more than nce been severely amaged t storm and 
about a hundred lives were lost, and damage was done to houses and other flood The wer part of the town was submerged by the sea in the twelftt 
roperty estimated at millions of francs The coast road between Amalfi and ceotury, and was again devastated by a sudden flood ke the present ne 
saler was t ked im many places, and several villages were isolated Relief n 1343 At successive periods, new quarters of the town were built on the 
work was at ce undertaken the Italian yovernment placed funds at the m pending raggy hills, forming the most fantast and romantic ettlement 


sposa i the Prefece ‘ alern and sesistance was sent by ea wh » had along hat 
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STRICKEN BY LANDSLIP AND STORM, CAUSING 100 DEATHS: AMALFI. 


Puorocrarus spy Auinart Brotners, Surpiiep sy Proressor Feperico HaLenerr 
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ONCE THE CHIEF PORT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, BEFORE THE GROWTH OF PISA AND VENICE, AND NOTED FOR THE INVENTION 
OF THE COMPASS: AMALFI, ON THE GULF OF SALERNO, AS IT WAS BEFORE THE RECENT LANDSLIP. 





























SWEPT AWAY BY THE LANDSLIP: THE PICTURESQUE TERRACE AND COLUMNED PERGOLA OF THE OLD CAPPUCINI CONVENT AT AMALFI, IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF WHICH A HUNDRED PEOPLE WERE REPORTED TO HAVE LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE DISASTER 


A great landslip, a mpanied by violent storms and torrential rain, devastated but fortunately without serious nsequences In sending us these photograpl 
the southern coast of the beautiful Sorrento peninsula, between Amalfi and Professor Halbherr writes Amalfi is one of the most beautiful and vely 
Positano, n March 2 At the village { Vettica, near Amalfi. an enormous spots in the environs { Naples The tow: has been a flourishing ne since 
fa { ’ k 4 people, a 4 he a s © was facially estimated the earliest Byzantine times and during the Middle Ages became ne ‘ the 
a At Amalfi itse the fa u errace and pergola e appucir ef a od a a - arine e Medite 

e | e wa swe away and ycn e lamage wa e The ranear be e a a e grew ¥ wa ere 4 £ a 
F Zz Ita a e lef ~ e for he scene e disaste and per ally was vented t Fla a we © prese ata ie 
v ed € survivors On the way his trai was derailed t another landslip able par f ¢ uppe wn ave bee e e 
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REAL INSECTS WEIRDER THAN THE “ BREAD-AND-BUTTER FLY”: MEMBRACIDS. 








Puotocrarns axnp Descarption sy L. G, Saunpers, M.Sc., F.E.S., Memaer or THE CAMBRIDGE 


Zoo.ocy Derr.) 1923 Exreprrion to Brazit. (See ARTICLE ON ANOTHER PAGE.) 
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1. RESEMBLING THE ROSE-THORN BESIDE IT: CAMPYLENCHIA SP., A BRAZILIAN | 2. RELYING FOR SAFETY ON HIS RESEMBLANCE TO THE BRACT OF A BUD: 
MEMBRACID FOUND ON THORNY ACACIAS (MAGNIFIED 7 TIMES). - STICTOPELTA SP., ANOTHER MEMBRACID FROM BRAZIL (MAGNIFIED 7 TIMES) 
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3. SHOWING THE THORAX GROWING UP IN : 4.“ THE PAWNBROKER,"’ A PUZZLE TO SCIENTISTS : 


5. ANOTHER THORN-LIKE BRAZILIAN MEMBRACID 
BOCYDIUM GLOBULARE, AN EXTRAORDINARY ae FOUND ON ACACIAS: A YOUNG SPECIMEN (MAG- 


FRONT AND BACK OVER THE BODY: A YOUNG | 
MEMBRACID (MAGNIFIED 10 TIMES). | NIFIED 6} TIMES). 
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MEMBRACID (MAGNIFIED 10 TIMES). 
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6 “LIKE WOTHING ON EARTH” (UNLESS IT BE A TEA<COSY) 7. IMITATING A LEAF-CARRYING “PARASOL” ANT (ILLUSTRATED IN OUR ISSUE 

MEMBRACIS CARINATA, FROM BRAZIL (MAGNIFIED 7 TIMES). i OF MARCH & OEDA INFLATA, A BRAZILIAN MEMBRACID (MAGNIFIED 8 TIMES) 

| — : ——__——— Sooo = oooooooe — —-~—____— - 
These extraordinary little insects, Membracids from Brazil, are shown enlarged when sitting tight on a twig, and he prefers to rely on this resemblance for 
on the same scale as the magnifications of a }-inch indicated on each phot protection when approached rather than try to escape by flight N Sis an 
graph Mr. L. G. Saunders, of St. John's College, Cambridge, who sends them exceedingly pretty little chap, with black and white stripes and a red patch on 
writes Their strange appearance is due to the abnormal development of the the abdomen He is only a nymph Nos. 4 and 6 are ‘like nothing on earth.’ 
thorax, which may be produced into spines, horns, knobs, and every conceivable How and why they have become modified in such extraordinary fashion is a 
fantastic structure Usually the insect resembles other insects (ants, flies, weevils) puzzle to scientists No. 7 is perhaps the most wonderfu In the photograpl 
or thorns, bits of bark, and her Thus the adult N 1 and the young one t ks strikingly like a leaf-cutting or ‘ parasol’ ant arrying home its piece of 
(“nymph in entomological parlance), N are somewhat like thorns, and are leaf, but actually the dorsal structure is an inflated sack, and it is considered by 


both found on thorny acacias; No. 2 looks remarkably like the bract of a bud entomologists to resemble more closely the empty cc n of a certain tiny moth 
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INSECT CAMOUFLAGE; AND THE POTTER WASP’S CURIOUS JUG NURSERY. 


PuorocraPus By Pau Griswotp Howes, Assistant Curator or THe Bruce Museum, GreEwwicn, Farrizitp County, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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1. “AN EXACT COUNTERPART OF A GROWING TWIG"' AND THUS i 2. ON THE EARTHEN “JUG"’ OF HER OWN MAKE IN WHICH SHE DEPOSITS A SINGLE 


SAFE FROM BIRDS: A CATERPILLAR ATTACHED TO A REAL TWIG 2% EGG, WITH WORMS (PARALYSED BY HER STING) FOR THE GRUB’S FOOD: THE POTTER 
BY ITS HIND “LEGS"’ AND HOLDING ITSELF RIGID IN AIR. ' 
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3. PROVIDED WITH A LARGE FALSE HEAD (WITH “ FAKE’ TEETH) FAR OUT IN FRONT OF ITS REAL INSIGNIFICANT MOUTH PARTS: A SOUTH AMERICAN 

i LANTERN FLY, A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF CAMOUFLAGE IN THE INSECT WORLD GREATLY ENLARGED 

ee hoe ee SSCS SSS SS SSCS SS SSS SSCS SESS SS SSS SSS SSS SSCS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSS — =eeeeoee — — ; 
Mr. Paul Griswold Howes, whose remarkable photographic studies of insect life No. 2 is the potter wasp (Eumenes fraternus) on her earther 7 4 This is a 
have several times appeared in our pages (as in our issues of March & last and ommon species in the eastern United States he is shown six times fe-size 
of May 5, 1923) supplies the following notes on these three further examples The jug is her nursery which she fashions of ay Upon the inner wa { this 
* Ne 1 is a case of protective mimicry, the larva or caterpillar of a moth, cell the wasp deposits a single egg The ug is then filled with nch-worms 
endowed by Nature with a skin bearing a very close resemblance to a twig that have been paralysed by her sting The funnel entrance is then cut off 
The insect’s h&bit of clinging to the real twig with its posterior ‘legs,’ and and the jug sealed up, after which the young wasp or grub takes care of itself, 
allowing the body to swing out, adds to the illusion The head of the cater consuming the caterpillars and, later, issuing as a perfect insect N , is af 
pillar resembles a leaf bud very closely, while in colour the entire creature is example of camouflage which is used very frequently by Nature This South 
an exact counterpart of a growing twig Thus complete immunity is secured American lantern fly bears its great false head far ut in front of its real 


from the attacks of birds and all enemies which depend chiefly upon sight insignificant mouth parts Note the ‘ fake’ teeth 
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“THE CONQUEST OF 


aaah with the fever of adventure that was 
burning in the veins of every Spaniard of his 
age, Juan Diaz de Solis, the Chief Pilot, “ the most 
excellent man of his time in his art,” set forth with 
his caravels on the eighth day of October, in the 
year 1515. Passing Cape Santa Maria after touching 
at Cape San Agustin, ‘‘ he began to notice that the 
water was discoloured, and upon trial found that 
it was almost fresh, and, turning landwards, entered 
the mouth of a vast estuary. On every side stretched 
out a sea of yellow waves. As they drew nearer 
into the river's mouth, they passed the islands of 
Lobos, of Flores, and the hill which afterwards gave 
its name to the city of Montevideo . . Shere is 
some duubt as to how far he penetrated. Some 
seem to think he saw the island of Martin Garcia, 
just at the juncture of the Parana and Uruguay.” 
Certain it is that he turned back. Then fortune 
deserted him. Imprudently enough, he sought to 
take an Indian captive, to bear him to Castille, as 
was the custom of the conquistadores. He landed ; 
and “‘a war party of the Charruas, issuing from the 
bushes, fell upon him and massacred him with his 
few followers, in full view of his ship.” His brother 
and his brother-in-law wit- 

nessed the tragedy, but 


THE RIVER PLATE.” 


am, 
THE CONQUISTADORES: THE CREATORS OF A GREAT VICEROYALTY. HEN 
Laas 
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and starvations, warring against bolas, club and spear 
and poisoned arrow, harassed on all sides, torn by 
dissensions amongst themselves, their power-seeking 
leaders in bitter, often guileful rivalry, political and 
personal; the Spaniards needed all their fortitude, 
all the strength of a race with a mission of “ civilisa- 
tion,”’ all the pertinacity of the pioneer, all the 
glamour of glory 

That they went on and on and on is their claim 
to fame. There were giants amongst them, even 
if none was a Pizarro or a Cortés. Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, for example ; he whose expedition founded 
Buenos Aires, in 1536—naming the camp of huts 
from the exclamation of the first to set foot upon 
the promised land—‘‘ Que buenos aires son los de 
este suelo’ (‘* How good the air is of this country ! ’’)— 
and, incidentally, introduced to a horseless, cattle- 
less land the five horses and seven mares from which 
sprang the huge herds that “in two generations 
spread from where now stands the watering-place of 
Mar de! Plata, to where the Andes rise like a buttress 
from the plain.” 

The bold Captain César, who set out from Fort 
Sancti Espiritu, upon the River Caracafial, and 
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By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM.* 


fibre from the palm-trees and of the manes and tails 
of the horses the crew had had to eat ; with shirts as 
sails, with a few shell-fish as food, and with water 
in the horses’ skins, is fairly called astounding ; and 
no less astonishing are the sequels—the payment 
of “‘ransom”’ of hawk-bells, looking-glasses, and 
red cloth to propitiate the natives ; the overturning 
of a boat which left all clotheless ; death rapidly re- 
ducing the ranks ; and Nujfiez’s own escape, still naked, 
after a year of barbarous treatment by the Indians. 
Then: “little by little he established himself with 
the tribe that sheltered him, as a wandering pedlar 
trafficking in shells. Out of these shells the Indians 
made their knives, and as some tribes lived far inland, 
he often journeyed forty leagues or more, passing 
from tribe to tribe. In exchange for the sea-shells, 
he brought back skins and yellow ochre, with which 
the Indians daubed their faces, flints to make arrow- 
heads, and glue to fasten upon the canes.” 

So for six years, and he stayed selflessly, because 
his one companion, Lope de Oviedo, feared the perils 
of the paths. At length, however, both set out— 
but Lope lost his nerve and went back. Later, 
Nufiez found three other Christians, and eventually, 

thanks to the fame he had 
earned as a medicine-man— 





were impotent. They did 
the only thing possible: 
joined the other vessels, 
decided to return to Spain, 
and dubbed the new-found 
river El Rio de Solis, a 
name flestined to become 
the Rio de la Plata, the 
River Plate, from the thin 
plates of silver which hung 
from the necks of the 
Guarani Indians who trooped 
to the bank by Mount Lam- 
baré, and were bartered for 
by Sebastian Gaboto, whom 
we know as Cabot, when 
he abandoned the idea of 
reaching the Moluccas by 
the way of Magellan's Straits, 
and continued his unlucky 
predecessor's exploration. 
Thus it happened with 
Juan Diaz de Solis, first of 
those extraordinary fighting 
explorers who, sword in the 
right hand and crucifix in the 
left, won for their country 
the great viceroyalty of El 
Rio de la Plata, which com- 
prehended some twenty de- 
grees and comprised the : 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay “ « 
and Paraguay, and that part 
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he made the sign of the 
Cross and recommended to 
God—he and his companions 
were able to pass from tribe 
to tribe, earning skins with 
which to cover themselves. 
Nufiez even operated with a 
shell-knife, and the wonder 
of the healing was proclaimed 
abroad, so that he became 
almost as a god. And all 
the while the lost one’s faces 
were turned towards the 
Spanish settlements in Mex- 
ico, and they were travers- 
ing what is now Louisiana 
and the State of Texas. 
‘Then, at long ast, fellow- 
countrymen. 

All this was before 
Nufiez’s concern with the 
River Plate ! 

His was the true spirit of 
his kin: the unconquerable 
desire for adventure for its 
own sake. He does not 
seem to have made even the 
mental proviso that if there 
were wealth in it so much 
the better ; although doubt- 
less he would not have 
scorned the gold of the 
mythical Chilean city of the 








of Bolivia then called High 


Peru THE “INFANT NATIONAL GALLERY” OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: THE ORIGINAL COLLECTION IN 
ANGERSTEIN’S HOUSE 


What a task was theirs ! 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
cites it as unparalleled. 
There was nothing tangible 
with which to give battle 
The experience of the past 
was of little avail. “In 
Mexico, in New Granada 
and Peru, the capitals once taken, and the kings 
slain or captured, the rest was easy. . . In the 
Rio de la Plata all was different . . There were 
no cities to attack; no kings to conquer or to 
kill.’ The natives, with the exception of the 
Guaranis of Paraguay, were nomad savages scattered 
and lost in the enormity of the plains or in the thick 
forests of the north 

“On every side the illimitable Pampa stretched, 
a sea of grass, grass, grass, and still more grass—a 
great green ocean that the wind swept over as it 
sweeps the seas about the Horn. In it the man who 
ventured out and lost his way never returned ; but 
wandered till, exhausted, he lay down to leave his 
bones beside some stream, haunted by flamingoes 
ahd Magellanic swans. Only on horseback could 
it be safely travelled over by Europeans, and even 
then the tisks were great On foot, to cross the 
Pampa was to court death, for a man’s vision in the 
bare steppes was so restricted, that it became almost 
impossible to see such landmarks as there were.” 

Unable to kill enough game to feed themselves 
for their weapons were of small account when turned 
against the “‘ lions,”’ who were pumas, the “ tigers,” 
who were jaguars, and the “ ounces,” who were 
probably wild cats—-unable to lure their foes to a 
decision, thinned by pillagers and raiders, in plagues 


*~ The Conquest of the River Plate.” By KR. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. (William Heinemann, Lid ; 1. ort.) 
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As mentioned in our issue of March 29, when we reproduced ten of the foundation pictures, the National Gallery celebrated its 
centenary on April 2, on which date in 1824 Parliament voted £60,000 for the purchase of Mr 
It was opened to the public in the late owner's house, at 100, Pall Mall, on May 10, 1824 

Mackenzie (1757-1854), done before 1634, is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Crown Copyright Photograph by Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


marched across the Andes to Peru, a feat well-nigh 
incredible ; Juan de Ayolas, who pushed into the 
interior and concluded an alliance with the Guaranis ; 
the subtle, honest Domingo de Irala, who invaded 
as though he were a pestilence, and, to his infinite 
credit, “died so poor that all he left as personal 
property was but a yoke of oxen and his armour” ; 
the brilliant Nuflo de Chaves, founder of Santa Cruz, 
ruthless, ambitious, with a supreme gift of leader- 
ship ; Felipe de Caceres, the treacherous ; Rui Diaz 
Melgarejo, the rude soldier, renowned in _ Indian 
warfare ; the cultured Riquelme ; Don Juan de Garay, 
who founded Sancti Espiritu, now Santa Fé, on the 
very day that Cabrera founded Cordoba, re-founded 
the long-deserted Buenos Aires, and was slain while 
sleeping in the territory of the Minuanes, “ pierced 
with a hundred wounds "these were indeed men ! 

And above all, as a romantic figure in a romantic 
world, Alvar Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca, commonly called 
Alvar Nufiez, who “ made himself a saviour and was 
crucified, as runs the Spanish saw " ; spent ten years 
in captivity in Florida ; started the first real settle- 
ment in the Rio de la Plata, at Asuncion ; suffered 
arrest and imprisonment, hunger-struck; and at 
last came to quiet harbour. Truly, he was amazing 
His desperate voyaging, with the castaway members 
of Panfilo de Narvaez's ill-fated expedition to the 
coast of Florida ; cramped and saturated in a tiny 
craft of pine-wood caulked with pitch, its rigging of 


J. J. Angerstein’s Collection 
The above water-colour by Frederick 


Czesars had it come his 
way, or spurned the crys- 


MALL—A WATER-COLOUR BY FREDERICK MACKENZIE. (18} IN. HIGH; talline “mine nuts” about 


Guayra. 

Equally true to their salt 
were those women of Spain 
who sailed with their “ lords 
and masters’’: is there not 
pathetic living witness in 
the letter of Dofia Isabel 
de Guevara, who wrote to the Princess Dofia 
Juana, dating from Asuncion on July 2, 1556, and 
saying: “To this province of the River Pilate 
with the first Governor of it, Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
there came certain women, amongst whom fortune 
so willed it that I should be one, and that the fleet 
should arrive at the port of Buenos Aires with fifteen 
hundred men and that they all should be in want of 
food 

“So great was the famine that at the end of three 


months a thousand perished. ... The men became 
so weak that the poor women had to do all their 
work . . . stand sentinel, care for the watch-fires, 


and prepare the cross-bows when the Indians attacked, 
and even fire the petronels ; to give the alarm, crying 
out with all our strength, to drill and put the soldiers 
in good order, for at that time we women, as we did 
not require so much food, had not fallen into the same 
state of weakness as the men.” And so on, to a 
reasonable petition for a perpetual Repartimiento to 
be given to her, and proper employment for her 
husband. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham's object was “ to 
present some of the conquerors of the River Plate 
as human beings, and try to show that, taking into 
consideration the times in which they lived, they did 
not differ greatly from ourselves.’" He has succeeded 
admirably in a book written with understanding, 
with sympathy, and with a graceful pen.—E. H. G. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY FILMED: THE WAR THAT MADE THE UNITED STATES. 


Puotocrarus py Torical 
















































































MORGAN'S RAIDERS ROUT THE BRITISH AND THEIR INDIAN ALLIES: ; THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS TO WASHINGTON AT YORKTOWN: 
A SCENE FROM D. W. GRIFFITH'S FILM, “ AMERICA.” i H THE EVENT THAT ENDED THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
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THE BATTLE OF BUNKER'S HILL ENACTED FOR THE FILM BY UNITED 
STATES TROOPS: REDCOATS CHARGING ENTRENCHED COLONISTS. 
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THE FRENCH GENERAL WHO AIDED THE AMERICAN COLONISTS: GENERAL 
LA FAYETTE QUESTIONING A BRITISH OFFICER TAKEN PRISONER. 






































A ROMANTIC TOUCH: NANCY MONTAGUE (MISS CAROL DEMPSTER) MEETS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (ARTHUR DEWEY 


>. eee — 
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Mr. D. W. Griffith's great historical film, “ America,” recently produced in the 
United States, deals with the American War of Independence, and some of the 
battle scenes. it is said, have been enacted by troops of the United States Army 
So far. the film does not appear to have been presented in this country, and 
no further details have been supplied to us than those noted above under the 
photographs They indicate, however, that the war episodes have been arranged 






































RED INDIANS AND HIGHLANDERS: BRITISH FORCES JUST BEFORE A 
A SCENE FROM THE FILM “ AMERICA.” 


BATTLE 






































WALTER BUTLER (LIONEL BARRYMORE) REPORTS TO KING GEORGE III 


ARTHUR DONALDSON) HIS PROGRESS IN OBTAINING INDIAN ALLIES 


~~ ee 








with much realism and careful attention to costume The war began 


it may be 


recalled, in 1775, and the British forces were defeated in that year at Lexingtor 


and Bunker's Hi The Declaratior { Independence was passed by 


Congress on 


July 4, 177€ The war dragged on with varying fortunes until the surrender of 


Cornwallis at Yorktown on (¢ 


in the following year England recognised the independence of the Un 


letober 19, 1781, which brought it to ar 


end, and 


ted States 
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“THE KNOTTS SO ENKNOTTED IT CANNOT BE EXPREST”: 


Drawn sy our Specia, Artist, A. Forsstizr, From Materiat Suppiizd By Me. Ernest Law, C.B., ‘ 
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WITH KNOTTED “RIBBONS” OF BOX, LAVENDER COTTON, THRIFT, THYME, DWARF 
THE NEW KNOTT GARDEN AT HAMPTON COURT (AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN 


The revival of the i Tudor knott garden took shape a year or two ago, very appropriately, in the reconstruction of Shakespeare's garden at New 

Place, Stratford-on-Avor The commencement of that work was ustrated, with a descriptive article by Mr. Ernest Law, our issue of April 24, 192 / 
and its mpletion in that of April 29, 1922 In the present number (on page 594 the same writer describes the similar ‘** knott garden (modelled 4 
that at Stratford) which the Office of Works recently began t ay st at Hampton Court The spot choser is mmediately beneath the windows of 4 
Cardinal Wolsey'’s private rooms, which, by order of the King, were last yea thrown open to the public It was Wolsey himself who constructe there : 
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WOLSEYS’ KNOTT GARDEN REVIVED AT HAMPTON COURT. 


AUTHOR OF “SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN,” “THE GARDENS OF HAMPTON CouRT,” ETC. (SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 594.) 
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LAVENDER, AND SAGE; THE SPACES BETWEEN FILLED WITH OLD ENGLISH FLOWERS: 
IN FULL BLOOM) SIMILAR TO THAT LAID OUT BY CARDINAL WOLSEY IN 1525. 


ne of the earliest examples of this type of formal garden recorded in this country As Mr. Ernest Law says “Knott gardens had been known for nearly 

years before Shakespeare alluded to ‘thy curious knotted garden’ in ‘ Love's Labour Lost,’ for they are mentioned as having been laid out at Hampton 

by Wolsey about 1525 Cavendish, his gentleman usher and biographer, in his metrical life of his master, describes ‘My gardens sweet, enclosed 

wallés strong, Embanked with benches to sytt and take my rest, The Knotts so enknotted it cannot be exprest Henry VIII in his turn. had a 
Knott garder nere iten mentioned n his garcening accounts and so did his daughter Elizabeth Drameng Copyrighted on the mited States and Canada) 
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By ERNEST LAW, C.B., Author of “ Shakespeare's Garden,” 


A “ KNOTT” Garden! A “ Knotted” Garden ! 
What is it ? And why “ Knott’ 

The answer is given by Mr. Forestier in his charming 

drawing on another page, and also in the four designs 

here appended, which are taken from the old books 

on gardening of the time of Queen 


James I 
Mountaine’s ‘ Gardener's Laby- 
rinth,”’ a famous book published in 
1577, which had a great vogue in Eng- 
land at that time ; two from Gervase 
Markham’s “ Country Housewife’s 
Garden,” published in 1613, three 
years before the death of Shake- 
speare; and one. from William 
Lawson's “‘ New Orchard and Gar- 
den,” published two years after his 
death. As here reproduced, they 
are the ones adopted by the 
Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place for the Knott beds in his 
restored garden at New Place, 
Stratford-on-Avon ; and they have 
also been adopted, and adapted, 
by the Office of Works for the 
small Knott garden which is being 
laid out underneath the windows 
of Cardinal Wolsey’s private rooms 
in Hampton Court Palace, opened 
last year, by the King’s 
to the public. In order to profit 
by Stratford's experience and to 
ensure the best results, Mr. Mar- 
low, the Superintendent of the 
gardens of Hampton Court, who 
is laying out the Knott garden 
there, paid a special visit to Shake- 
speare’s Garden. 


orders, 


Knott gardens, however, had 
been known for nearly 100 years 
before Shakespeare alluded to “ thy 
curious knotted garden’ in “‘ Love's 
Labour Lost,”’ for they are men- 
tioned as having been laid out at 
Hampton Court by Wolsey, about 
1525. Cavendish, his gentleman 
usher and biographer, in his metri- 
cal life of his master, 
them thus 


describes 


My gardens sweet, enclosed with 
wallés strong, 

Embanked with benches to 
and take my rest, 

The Knotts so enknotted it cannot 
be exprest 


sytt 


Of these designs two are from Didymus 


“The Gafdens of Hampton Court,” etc. 


that I leave housewife to 


sign her own. 


every herself,”’ to de- 


‘or Knotted ” ? 


In the intervening spaces, between the bands of 
herbs, were planted all sorts of old English flowers, 
both native and “ outlandish,”’ such as daffodils, ‘‘ of 
which almost a hundred noted. Of 


Elizabeth and 


sorts’ are 


ox Lavenaer vender 


‘otton 
SHADED TO INDICATE THE VARIOUS HERBS OF WHICH THE “RIBBONS” WERE COM 
POSED (ACCORDING TO THE APPENDED KEY): ELIZABFTHAN AND STUART DESIGNS FOR 


KNOTT GARDENS, FROM WHICH THE 


Mr. Ernest Law writes 
to show different 


“ Here are the designs of Knott beds from the old writers. They are 


sorts of herbs used in the *‘ ribbons r band I enclose a * key’ iowing what 


hyacinths, 


haded 


the 


” Curious Knotted Garden ” al hampton Co 


urt. > 


‘ 





-- +. —-4 . ~ 


(See Pages 592-593.) 


Parkinson, 


half a hundred sorts, 


also, 


sO 


e ar 


The beds at Hampton Court are adapted from these, being elongated from the original square shape 


Iiustrations Supplied by Mr. Ernest Law, C.B. 





NEW ONE AT HAMPTON COURT HAS BEEN ADAPTED 


e 


stately and so delightful a 
and abiding so long in their bravery, 


of any worth that is not 


of them. 


book 
lished in the reign of Charles I., says, ‘ there are about 


in his delightful pub- 


some like unto little bells or 


stars, others like unto little bottles or pearls, both 
white and blue, sky-coloured and blush, all to give 
delight to them that will be curious to observe them.” 
Tulips, 


wonderfully varied and mixed 


colours,’’ appeared in profusion in 


carrying ‘so 
form, 


the Knott beds, 


there can be no lady or gentleman 
taken 
with this delight.” 

one studies 


The more, indeed, 


the gardening of people of those 
days, the more one finds how keen 


was their delight in flowers and 
how understanding their knowledge 
They loved the old herbs 
and flowers in a way which would 
have been quite incomprehensible 
to those who lived in the centuries 
between then and now ; and they 
delighted in the scent of flowers, 
which people in our time seem so 
strangely indifferent to 
studied also the combinations of 
colours, hues melting into each 
other, so that Sir Henry Wotton, 
the famous Ambassador to Venice 
in the reign of James I., describ- 
ing Sir Henry Fanshawe’s garden 
in Ware Park, was able to speak 
of the “tinctures and seasons of 
his flowers, that in their setting 
the inwardest should always be a 
little darker than the outermost, 
and so serve them for a kind of 
gentle shadow, like a piece not of 
Nature, but of Art.’ 


They 


Their methods and their ideas 
are being followed in the Knott 
beds at Court, whose 
little 
have 


Hampton 


general appearance a later 


on, when the bands grown 
bigger and more compact, and the 
flowers are in full bloom, is admir- 
ably suggested in Mr. Forestier’s 
They 


declared, 


drawing will, as Didymus 


Mountaine ‘give such 
garden that the 


place will seem like a tapestry of 


grace to the 


flowers.”’ 





Henry VIII, in 


his turn, had a 
Knott garden here, 
often mentioned in 
his gardening ac- 
counts; and so did 
his daughter, Eliza 
beth, who was very 


fond of flowers, and 
whose gardens at 
Hampton Court were 
famous among all 
travelling foreigners. 


The idea of the 
Knott designer 
to set out plans, the 
elaborate and 
better, 
bands 
wert 


was 


more 
intricate the 

of which the 
or “ ribbons” 
composed of such 
herbs as lavender 
cotton, thrift, thyme, 
dwarf lavender, sage, 
etc., and, “ chief above 
all herbs, the small, 
low, or dwarf French 
or Dutch 
cause it is evergreen, 
thick, and easily cut 
and formed,”’ as one 
of the old writers ob- 
serves. “ The number 
of the forms, mazes, 


box, be 








In the 
borders 
dwarf 
closing the 


narrow 
outside’ the 
box-hedge en- 
Knott 
beds, against the wall 
of the building, is 
being planted a row 
of that favourite 
flower with the Eliza- 
bethans, the beautiful 
‘ white lily,” as it was 
then called, which our 
learned botanical gar- 
deners nowadays in- 
sist that we should 
only speak of as 
* Lilium candidum.” 
In the same 
will be a 
the Crown 


borders 
row of 
Imperial, 
which, says Parkinson, 
“for his stately beau- 
tifulness deserves the 
first place in our Gar- 
den of Delight ’’; and 
lavender and 
mary will likewise 
fringe the 
of the beds: 


rose- 


boundary 


Nothing, 
will be 
form a real, old-Eng- 
lish Knott 


indeed, 
wanting to 


garden 





such as once delighted 





and knotts is very the eve of Oues 
great,”” says Mark- CARDINAL WOLSEY DIRECTING THE MAKING OF HIS KNOTT GARDEN AT HAMPTON COURT: THE PROTOTYPE Elizibeth in th 4 
ham: “and men are OF THE NEW ONE JUST LAID OUT THERE IN SIMILAR STYLE pactnresy Corin f 
so diversely delighted The new Knott Garden at Hampton Court, under Wolsey’s private windows, is strated in a double-page drawing by the old Tudor Palace 


on pages 592-593 of this number | Reconstruction Drawing by A 
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R. THOMAS GRIFFITHS, 


M.P., 


Treasurer of 








recently had a nervous breakdown, and on medi advice went t 
his home at Neath for a month's mplete rest On the morning of the 
King's Levee, which he attended in Court dress, he had cut his hand while 
shaving, and that evening he was obliged to relinquish his duties Some 
sixteen months ago he was knocked down by a taxi, on leaving the House 
f Commons, and he has sin suffered from ptomaine poisoning, besides 
another illness He was born at Neath in 1867, and in early life was a 
tinplate worker In 1901 he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Morgan, of Neath. 
He was then studying at Ruskin College, Oxford He has been Secretary 
of the South Wales Branch of the Steel-smelters’ Union since 1899, and 
since 1918 has sat for the Pontypool Division of Monmouthshire. He is a 
Town Councillor, and on the Secondary Education Committee for Wales He 
has published a ‘ Report of Investigations of Steel and Tinplate Trades in 
Germany and Russia His recreations are given in “The Labour Who's 

Who” as “ football, cricket, bowls and golf.”’ 






































COMPTROLLER OF THE KING'S HOUSEHOLD 


MR. J. A 
OFFICIAL COURT COSTUME 


PARKINSON, M.P., 
IN HIS 




















ME JOHN ALLEN PARKINSON, M.P., J.! ptroller of 
the King’s Household, was born tobe e 
s f e ate M jor Park and bega fe 2 f 
ad At he age { te he worked e ft as a ¢ 
a tweive became a t e er ate e 4 apt 
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f Lancashire, and f } } ¢ wa : emt t 
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THE TREASURER OF THE KING'S HOUSEHOLD MR THOMAS GRIFFITHS, M.P 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN 
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THE ACTORS’ MUSEUM. 




















| | \ body ever thought that the trme has now the narrative of their deed the actor's achieve wishes t see him Such events are few and fa 
ne t foun al \ctor Museun place ment is never concret« it as abstract Hence the betwee! but that constitutes their value ] Ix 
where future generations will be able to hear the voice poet coined the immortal phrase Posterity twines able to judge what is ephemeral and what fit to hive 
{ foremost actor of to-d Ihe cinema t no wreaths fe the mummer in other words, the beyond a generation 1s the crux of the questior 
a certa extent preserves the mute personality in actor's work dies with hin When he ceases to act [bis reminds me of an anecdote which bear ol 
t me thn f ! f lac bet! wil the subject 4 man of many tdeas ind more 
onvey t re lepres what manner of ma failure once came jubilant mto the City and told 
Herbert Tree wa what fac exXpressi TT a dazzling tak f his being promised a hundred 
ommanded how he moved and gestured ; what thousand dollars by an American cor rn if be 
were his peculiarities and mannerisn Of Chark could carry out a contract which he had some 
Hawtre too—-to name another dear departed how been able to arrange at the Vatican, of 
althe h he w net great succe on the him places in the world He was promised that the 
ind rarely his gemal unconsciou elf there is a Pope would deliver an encyclical into the gram 
emblance, if not of bis genmu of his method phone It would make history it would appeal 


And as time goes by, and the cinema attracts more to all the mill 
ind t re leading actor a it undoubtedly will 
t would be comparatively easy to collect in heard beyond 


due course a moving-picture gallery for the promoter cre 























would ln eay 


ions of Cathohes in the world, whe 
er t hear a acred voice never 
the portals of the Hol Ser The 


ited interest and  astomshment 





benefit of posterity Whether such a collection is people hterally rushed him to death in their 
in contemplation | do not know Even America eaverness to underwrite share Had it come oft 
ilways in the vanguard of enterprise, has so far it would have been a world-stirring event But 
given 1 ign that it has taken time by the fore- the ways of mice and met just before the 
loch But somewhere, | think it was in Ger oration, the Pope fell ill and di His suc 
the ibject ha been discussed, and, if so a | oO gore the tak dishked the ice ] 
f it has not matenalhsed, the reason is evidently of the great mirage nothing remained but a sore 
the econon question State and municipalities disappointment Had it been otherwise the worl 
ire eager enough to take up new idea but the of to-d ind d to come we ad have pres ‘ 
present financial standard hardly allow ubsicdies | a pricel treasure of midque hist ca ] l 
to the theatre. let alone t project which would was tl ‘ n whe me time afte forme 
directly benefit the future than the pre ip t ollect speeche f famor Parha 
er la ment ! ! rder to reproduce them b wicast 
Hesides, the picture means but half the battle ; Of course, his idea was merely commercial, but it 
the wce that conveys the power of the is indirectly to lum that | owe my suggestion of 
ctor and embodies the soul and emotion of the the Actor Museun I know that on the surface 
interpreter By their delivery, by their diction it seems a chimera, a the queries will at ones 
they hall be judged And it ws here that ! aris will it pa and what 1s the good of such 
lway remain unsatished when I read in books a collection of voice to our contemporari 
f memor long contemplation of the best of Mme. 7 imd was confronted with these questions 
vtors of the past, whom the whiter no more wher he began to immortalise people in way 
than yor and | have ever een or heard and ** Patience it will come was her motto, and the 
whom they extol by hearsay of fnends of their \I ebone Koad museum is still a Mecca of the 
childhood or by criticisms which at best are but \ ad the itors to Londor 
one man's impress It w ke time, immense labour eat pet 
lon as there was no mechanical wav to nal effort and influence to obtain the c« per 
revitalise tl past, we had to remain content A PLAY THAT RAISES THE QUESTION OF JUSTIFIABLE MUI ti of the act but I conte the pla ' 
with traditior we had to tak for yvranted DER THE FAKE AT THE APOLL( THE DRUNKARD ANI futile. and it i feasiblk indeed, | belheve tha 
what we were told about the Kear and the DRUG-FIEND (MR. FRANKLYN BELLAMY) WHO IS “REMOVE whe there is sufhaent numbe of recore 
VMiacready Whether it was correct and trul AN VERDOS issemble i uitable place, there will be maz 
representative of the artist no one can gauge The — . ies cei: en i of Wi Seatestel tas people wal and eager to pay for an hour with 
Nor i it a cogent answer to protest You dsle’s muct a The Fake in i . Sete @ our leading actor We all have a wish to he: 
xceept the live of great men as chronicled the question whether edienats der ¢ he » lustifieble , once again that which charmed us_ yester 
A nk 
wh 
{ Fake ‘ 
k fe 
’ t 
e ony 
. ‘ 
Ph aph lage Ph ‘ 
tl rest i silence How 
then woul l propose to 
perpetuate met } 
tronic & work te da‘ 
I would reply By gram 
phomic record It could be 


easily done by the power 
ful companies uch a the 
Columina and Hi Maste 
Voice, if they were to cor 
bine in the reation of ar 
Actor M nT 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL: THE KING; THE FAVOURITE’S FALL; THE WINNER. 


Puotocrarus sy C.N., Farrincpon Proto. Co., ann 1.1 
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THE KING ACKNOWLEDGES THE ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME OF THE CROWD AT AINTREE: HIS MAJESTY (ON EXTREME LEFT) IN LORD DERBY'S BOX, WHICH HE LEFT 
LATER FOR A PRIVATE STAND NEAR THE CANAL TURN AND VALENTINE’S BROOK, TO WATCH THE GRAND NATIONAL 














THE FAVOURITE DOWN AFTER SWERVING TO AVOID A RIDERLESS HORSE . ONCE A PLOUGH-HORSE 


THE WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL, LORD 
AT BECKER'S: BROOK MR. H. A. BROWN FALLS WITH CONJUROR II 


AIRLIE 
MASTER ROBERT (R. TRUDGILL UP 


PASSING THE WINNING-POST 


Marct 
King w x 
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THE STIFFEST RACE IN THE WORLD: THE GRAND NATI 


PHOTOGRAPH By S 


WHERE THE FAVOURITE (CONJUROR II.) CAME TO GRIEF THROUGH A RIDERLESS HORSE: A 


WHICH FINISHED SECOND; SERGEANT MURPHY (NO. 6. J. HOGAN, JU 
ee Grand Natiar hich s run at Aintree on March 2 and of these only so} — +} eourse It is ’ 


five miles i 


stiffest fen 
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NATIONAL—RIDERLESS HORSES IN FRONT AT BECHER’S BROOK. 


ITOGRAPH By SPORT AND GENERAL. 


























IORSE: AT BECHER'S BROOK IN THE GRAND NATIONAL—SHOWING FLY MASK (NO. 13, J. MOYLAN UP), 
3AN, JUN., UP), LAST YEAR'S WINNER; AND EUREKA II. (NO. 9, A. ROBSON UP.) 


It is rly swerve to avoid e of the riderless horses which were the cause of many mishaps. The winner, as mentioned on the previous page, where he is shown passing 
so forr ble the post, was Lord Airlie’s Master Robert. Mr. T. K. Laidlaw’s Fly Mask was second, four lengths behind, and Mr. W. H. Midwood’s Silvo finished third, 
one the three lengths behind Fly Mask. Among the five others that finished were Sir M. McAlpine’s Shaun Spadah, the winner in 1921, and Mr. S. Sanford’s Sergeant 


ugh ha to Murphy, which won the race last year. Eureka II., seen in the above photograph, is owned by Lord Woolavington, and was going well until upset by a riderless horse 
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A CAUSE OF MANY MISHAPS IN THE GRAND NATIONAL: LOOSE HORSES. 








PuorocraPns By 1.B., G.P.U., ann CN. 





























WITH THREE RIDERLESS HORSES IN A “BUNCH" OF SEVEN AN INCIDENT WITH THREE OUT OF FIVE HORSES MINUS THEIR RIDERS: A SIMILAR SCENE 
AT ONE OF THE FENCES IN THE GRAND NATIONAL AT A FENCE IN THE GRAND NATIONAL. 




















HORSES THAT CONTINUE THE RACE AFTER THEIR RIDERS HAVE FALLEN AND ARE AN INEVITABLE DANGER TO OTHER COMPETITORS: THREE LOOSE HORSES 
GOING STRONG IN THE GRAND NATIONAL IN A GROUP OF SEVEN AT THE WATER JUMP 



































SHOWING GAY LOCHINVAR (WO 7, SS. DUFFY UP), A DOUBLE ESCAPE (NO. 28, 
G. SMITH UP), AND THE RIDERLESS PALM OIL (NO. 32), WHICH UPSET WINNALL al NO. 4, G. GOSWELL UP WHICH FINISHED THIRD, 


AT BECHER’S BROOK J 


BROOK —SILVO 
AND FLY MASK (NO 
MOYLAN UP) WHICH WAS SECOND 


Many mishaps urred in the Grand National this year, as mentioned on previous f g very g. a we a - winner til the riderless Palm Oi 
pages ustrating the race wing t sior with e horses which with the wned hy Mr Hi F Stee ause . efuse at the Canal Tur At 
racing instinct strong within then ntinued ¢t run and ear fences after the the sta - a M ; + ,ods 3 yay l hinvar led “ petu 

Jers had faller In a railed-ir arse like Aintree, such incidents are avoidable sly and a the tarte eared the f three fence T ble 
Among ‘he horses that came grief from this cause were the favourite began, a - - 1 Beche Brook, where there w any 
uror Il. (shown falling at Becher's Brook on page 597), and Mr. H. Lidde fa ¢ wate wa ake y ewer than eightee ne a s 
Winnall which was a ng way » ‘ nt at the beginning ‘ the «eo P ind s re rd mbe 
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THE YOUNGEST PARLIAMENT AND OLDEST CIVILISATION: EGYPT’S NEW ERA. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY REID AND Sow He Potis: Suprpimen sy C.N 








“MY GOVERNMENT IS READY TO ENTER INTO NEGOTIATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN WITH A VIEW TO REALISING OUR NATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AS TO 
THE SOUDAN THE OPENING OF THE NEW EGYPTIAN PARLIAMENTZAGHLUL PASHA (RIGHT, READING THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE FOR KING FUAD (CENTRE 





WITH THE CONVENTIONAL EVENING DRESS OF SENATORS AND DEPUTIES VARIED BY THE GAY ROBES AND TURBANS OF MANY MEMBERS IN NATIONAI 
COSTUME. INCLUDING FOUR IN BEDOUIN ATTIRE: THE ASSEMBLAGE AT THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES AT CAIRO 





THE 
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ANCIENT ROMAN FUNERARY ART: NOTABLE NEW DISCOVERIES. 
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N? sensational discovery has lately occurred in 
Rome, or indeed in Italy, such as that of the 
underground basilica, or of the supposed portraits 
of S. Peter and S. Paul, which acquired an unde- 
served reputation from having been wrongly thought 
to be contemporary with the Apostles themselves, 
(They were fully dealt with by Professor Lanciani 
in The Illustrated London News of Jan. 14, 1922.) 
But interesting finds have not been lacking; and, 
owing to the courtesy of the Italian Department of 
Antiquities, it is possible to give a number of photo- 
graphs of some of the more recent discoveries. Those 
who desire further details will find them in the official 
publication, the Notizie degli Scavi, which 
is richly illustrated, but is, unfortunately, 


~~ oes 


By Dr. Thomas Ashby, D.Litt., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A., Director of the British School at Rome. 


type called columbaria ; that is, small chambers 
with niches for cinerary urns like the pigeon-holes 
in a dovecot. They were decorated with paintings 
and reliefs in stucco. An even finer group of three 
toiibs was found some years after, two, if not all, 
of which had been completely transformed at a later 
date, and adopted for the burial of unburnt bodies. 
The three tombs of this group are shown in the 
section (Fig. 1), and their facades are to be seen more 
clearly in another view (Fig. 6). They are each of 
them faced with finely laid brickwork, and above 
the door is a marble tablet for the inscription, with 
an opening for light and ventilation on each side. 





in the rock, has been beautifully decorated in white 
stucco; at the end is a shell-shaped niche in which 
is the figure of a peacock (Fig. 7), a well-known 
symbol of immortality, because it was believed that 
its flesh was incorruptible. The head has fallen, 
but the rest of the bird, with the conventionalised 
tail, is well preserved. The preservation of the 
whole is remarkably good, and, indeed, when the 
tomb was opened, three terra-cotta lamps were found 
standing on a slab of selenite, stained with oil. The 
tomb at one time, it seems, came into the possession 
of a burial club of young men, the Collegium Inno- 
centiorum, who assumed the names of three em- 
perors of the middle of the third century 
after Christ, Balbinus, Pupienus, and 





unknown in England outside the walls of a 
a few archeological libraries frequented t 
only by specialists. 


Visitors to Rome will have noticed, 
during the last few months, that the 
principal streets have been “up,” and 
that a yawning gulf (now closed) ex- 
tended for a considerable length along 
the famous Corso (the ancient Via Lata, 
which was the first part of the great ’ 
north road, the Via Flaminia). This gulf, ) 
dug for the construction of a new drain, 

did, as a fact, bring to light several in 
teresting fragments of sculpture, but no 


detailed information is as yet available 
Of course, the saying that the soil of 
Rome has inexhaustible treasures is true 
in only a limited sense, and will not 
perhaps remain true very long in any 











Gordian, 


The third tomb is equally remark- 
able for the beauty of its stucco de- 
corations. As before, the interior is en- 
tirely hewn out of the rock. Here, too, 
a passage descends from the entrance, 
and its ceiling (Fig. 8) has a pattern in 
niches; while beyond an arch we enter 
a rectangular chamber (Fig. 12) with 
niches for burials. The ceiling is de- 
corated with vines which grow from 
vases placed at the springing of the 
vault ; while the spaces between the tomb 
niches are decorated with pilasters. Under 
the stairs is another smaller chamber, 
the vault (Fig. 10) of which is also decor- 
ated in stucco. There is an entire lack 
of inscriptions .in this, the third and 
most elaborately decorated of the three 
tombs; and we have therefore no idea 
as to the identity of the persons buried 








sense at all. Modern methods of con- | + 
struction, which involve the sinking of | 
deep foundations and the excavation of 

the soil for a basement, under which a FIG. 1 


possibilities of a site on which a new SMALL 
building is put up are far more thoroughly 

exhausted than was ever the case in the 

past. As Kome grows in importance as a capital, 
the only buildings which are not subject to demoli- 
tion in order that better use may be made of 
their sites are those which are of such historic and 
artistic interest that their preservation is_ rightly 
considered imperative. 


For various reasons, the urgent need of housing 
accommodation in Kome is at present being. dealt 
with by the construction of 
new quarters rather than by 


(SHOWN ALSO IN FIG. 6, ON PAGE 604) 


The first tomb on the right (Fig. 11) was constructed 
by one Marcus Clodius Hermes, who lived to the 
age of seventy-five, for himself, his freedmen, and 
his freedwomen, while he was still alive. It con- 
sists of two chambers decorated with paintings: on 
the left we distinguish two birds, one plucking at 
the fruit in a bowl—a piece of symbolism which is 
frequent in sepulchral art. The niches for the 
bodies are clearly visible. There is another chamber 


IN A DOVECOT 


there, 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED ON THE VIA APPIA, OUTSIDE ROME, NEAR 
concrete bed is often laid, mean that the THE CHURCH OF S. SEBASTIANO: TOMBS OF THE “COLUMBARIA” 
CHAMBERS WITH URN-NICHES LIKE PIGEON-HOLES 


TYPE This, the second group of tombs, was 
constructed in a deep depression, and the 
name catacomb (which originally belonged 
to this locality, and was only later 
extended to other Christian cemeteries) may, it 
has been thought, be simply derived from this 
locality. 


All the tombs of which we have been speaking 
were filled in about the middle of the third century 
owing to the enlargement of an adjacent building 
(perhaps originally a dwelling-house) by the addition 
to it of a room for funeral banquets. On the walls 
of this room, numerous in- 
vocations to the Apostles 





the rebuilding of old ones; 
and, as chance would have 
it, the discoveries made in 
the latter process have not 
been, of recent years, of 
very great importance. No 
unknown building of supreme 
interest, no ancient work of 
art of first-rate merit, has 
been found within the area 
of the city of the early 
Empire for quite a number 
of years. And the dis- 
coveries which we now re- 
cord were made not even on 
the outskirts, but well be- 
yond the limits of the an- 
cient city—on the line of 
those great high roads which 
led from Rome to all parts 
of Italy. The first fe ~ miles 
of their course were flanked 
by tombs; and it is of a 
group of tombs along the 
famous Via Appia that we 
must first speak. 


The church of S. Sebas 
tiano, hardly two miles from 
the gate from which it takes 
its name, will be familiar to 
ull who have driven along 
that classic road It was 





Peter and Paul have been 
found, evidently scratched 
by visitors. This room it- 
self was in turn destroyed 
when _—itthe church was 
founded in the latter half 
of the fourth century. It 
originally bore the name 
Basilica Apostolorum; but 
it is quite uncertain whe- 
ther we are to suppose an 
actual residence of the two 
Apostles in this place, or 








a temporary deposition of 


\POBED SEPOLCRALE DELLA “eens COTAIA their bodies here directly 





~ wa Teowece « 


after their death, or, again, 
a transportation of their 
remains here in 258 A.D. 
The excavations are not 
yet completed, and their 
continuation may throw 
light on these problems. 


Two other tombs of con- 
siderable interest have come 
to light on the Via Trium- 
phalis to the north of Rome, 
on the high ground beyond 
Monte Mario. The first of 
them (Fig. 2) is only a 
little way below the present 
ground level, and consists 
of a corridor (once in part 








founded after the middle of 


the fourth century after FIG. 2.—-RECENTLY DISCOVERED ON THE VIA TRIUMPHALIS, THE 


open, and in part covered 


NORTH ROAD FROM ROME, ON HIGH with a vault), leading to 


Christ, on the site of a num- GROUND BEYOND MONTE MARIO: TOMBS OF THE OCTAVIAN FAMILY—4ABOVE) IN SECTION, SHOWING the vestibule of the tomb 
ber of earlier buildings, the THE WALL-PAINTING ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 4 ON PAGE 603; (BELOW) GROUND PLAN chamber, which was decor- 
existence of which has been Iustrations by Courtesy of Dr. Thomas Ashby and the Italian Department of Antiquities ated with paintings of no 
revealed by recent excava- great interest. The tomb 


tions The first researches were begun some 
years back by one of the Franciscan friars of 
the monastery attached to the church, Fra 
Damiano, whose enthusiasm, at first unaided, led 
to the discovery of a group of tombs of the first 
century A.D., aligned along a branch road, of the 


below, excavated in the rock, originally intended 
(as was the whole tomb) for cinerary urns, but later 
used for burials 


In the second tomb we at once descend a flight 
of seven steps. The vault (Fig. 9), which is cut 


chamber itself is about 10 ft. square, and has 
a low vault, most of the decoration of which has 
disappeared, the plaster having fallen That of the 
walls is, on the other hand, well preserved. The 
back wall (Fig. 5) shows an interesting scene, in which 
a large figure of Hermes with his caducrus beckons 
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and a tree close by Such a 
motive is very frequent in 
antique art ; and, if it be 
not merely conventional the 
countryside must, in ancient 
days, have been full of such 
shrines 


Not far off another tomb 
was found—originally a hypo- 
geum, or underground sepulchre, 
like the frst, but now much 
ruined. One of the sarcophagi 
(Fig. 4) which it contained is 
not without interest On the 
front we see a seated woman 
holding a lyre, above which, in 
the right-hand corner, is ; 
male bearded head, with the 
hair bound by a fillet. This 
probably represents the imago 
the wax bust of the dead hus- 


band, which would have been 
made at the time of his death 
it being a regular Roman prac 
tice to carry the wax figures of 
ancestors in funeral processions 

The remainder of Dr. Ashby’ 
article, which deals with dis 


; coveries in various parts of Italy 
FIG. 3.—A GROUP OF CUPIDS PLAYING ROUND A COLUMN BESIDE A RUSTIC SHRINE, “A MOTIVE VERY FREQUENT including Veii and Ostia, as well 


IN ANTIQUE ART”: WALL DECORATION IN THE OCTAVIAN TOMBS ON THE VIA TRIUMPHALIS NEAR ROME. (SEE FIG. 2 as in Sicily and Sardinia, wil! 
ON PAGE 602). appear in a later issue 


on a car drawn by two doves. 
In this car rides a Cupid, who 
is carrying off a little girl, who 
struggles in vain to release her- 
self. This is no doubt the soul 
of a child—probably the little 
Octavia Paulina who was buried 
in one of the four sarcophagi 
which were found in the tomb. 
As the inscription tells us, she 
lied at the age of six years; 
and her father, Octavius Felix, 
was himself buried in another 
sarcophagus. To the right, a 
group of children play in a 
flowery meadow round a column 
on which stands a statue of the 
triple Hecate Whether this 
meadow be conceived as in the 
Elysian Fields, or whether the 
children are playing on this 
earth, still happily unconscious 
of their fate, is a moot point. 


A rustic shrine is also seen 
on the right wall (Fig. 3), where 
Cupids play around a column, FIG, 4—CARVED WITH A WOMAN HOLDING A LYRE, AND A HEAD PROBABLY REPRESENTING THE WAX BUST OF 
with a vase on the top of it HUSBAND CARRIED AT HIS FUNERAL: A SARCOPHAGUS IN ANOTHER TOMB ON THE VIA TRIUMPHALIS 


(EXTREME LEFT) CARRYING OFF THE SOUL OF A LITTTLE GIRL (PROBABLY OCTAVIA PAULINA) IN A DOVE-DRAWN CAR, WITH 
DREN PLAYING ROUND A STATUE OF HECATE WALL DECORATION IN THE OCTAVIAN TOMBS ON THE VIA TRIUMPHALIS, NEAR 


Photographs by Courtesy of Dr. Thomas Ashby and the Italian Department of Antiquities 
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LIKE ADAM CEILINGS: ROMAN TOMBS WITH STUCCO ROOF DECORATION. 


Puorocearnus sy Courtesy or Dr. Tuomas Asupy, Director of tHe Barrisn Scuoot at Rome, anv tHe Travian DerartMent OF ANTIQUITIES. 


















































FIG. 7._A SYMBOL OF IMMORTALITY, AS ITS FLESH WAS THOUGHT INCOR- 

USED BY A THIRD-CENTURY BURIAL CLUB; (RIGHT) THE TOMB OF MARCUS #@@@ RUPTIBLE: A FIGURE OF A PEACOCK IN A SHELL-SHAPED NICHE IN THE 
IN FIG. 6 (ADJOINI e 

4 EEE . #. J 
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SUGGESTIVE OF THE ADAM STYLE 
(ON THE LEFT IN FIG. 6) ON THE APPIAN WAY, PART OF IT 
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x ¢._ ONCE OWNED BY “A BURIAL CLUB OF YOUNG MEN WHO ASSUMED | FIG. 10. UNIDENTIFIED OWING TO THE ABSENCE OF ANY INSCRIPTIONS IN IT 
THE MAMES OF THREE EMPERORS” THE CENTRAL TOMB (IN FIG. 6) WITH 3! THE LEFI-HAND TOMB (IN FIG. 6)—THE CEILING OF A SMALL CHAMBER 
| CEILING DECORATED IW WHITE STUCCO j UNDER THE STAIRS DECORATED IN STUCCO 
There is a strangely modern aspect, suggestive of the Adam style of ceiling | at Rome, describing fully the tombs and their contents The numbers of the 
decoration, in the stucco work adorning the roofs of the three tombs recently | figures attached to all the illustrations, on this and other pares. correspond t 
discovered on the Appian Way near the Church of S. Sebastian outside the those in the article Of the central tomb (in Fig. 6, above) containing the 
boundary of Rome, some two miles from the gate that gives the church its peacock (Fig. 7), Dr. Ashby writes The tomb at one time ¢ seems. came 
name The facades of the tombs are shown in the first photograph above (Fig. 6) into the possession of a burial club of young men, the Collegium Innocentiorum 
and their general plan is seen in the diagram (Fig. 1) on page 602 There, te who assumed the names of three Emperors f the middie of the third century “ 
will be found an article by Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the British Sch after hrist, Balbinus, Pupienus, a Gordia 
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BIRDS AND VINES AS FUNERARY SYMBOLS: ROMAN DISCOVERIES. 


PuorocraPpns py Courtesy or Dr. Tuomas Asupy, Director or THe Bririsu Scnoor at Rome, anv THE Iraustan DerantMent OF AnTiQuiTies 
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IN A BOWL, A PIECE OF SYMBOLISM FREQUENT IN SEPULCHRAL ART" 
HIS FREEDMEN AND FREEDWOMEN. 


DECORATED WITH WALL-PAINTINGS OF BIRDS, “ONE PLUCKING AT THE FRUIT 


FIG. 11 
THE TOMB BUILT BY MARCUS CLODIUS HERMES FOR HIMSELF, 

















te ae 
me 


DECORATED WITH VINES WHICH GROW FROM VASES PLACED AT THE SPRINGING OF THE VAULT, AND PILASTERS BETWEEN 


FIG. «t2.--WITH CEILING 
THE TOMB WICHES A RECTANGULAR BURIAL-CHAMBER IN THE UNIDENTIFIED TOMB (ON THE LEFT IN FIG. 6 ON PAGE 64 


g . mobs I Thomas Ashby writes (on a preceding page) equally remarkable for the beaut t tuc ‘ , As be ‘ 

. st t he ght as shown in Fig n page 604, and r interior s er a hewn out f he rock Bevyor ar we « er 

g above wa ns . by one Marcus Clodius Hermes whe lived a rectangular hamber wit? niches for burials The ce Fa ’ ate 

e ge event five himself his freedmer and his freedwomer with vines wh \ gv w trom vases placed at the pringing ‘ 5 
while e wa t alive onsists { tw hambers decorated with while ve spaces between the tomt hes e de ate with f te 

F e lef e distinguish tw birds ne plucking at the f There is an ¢€ e lack nscr it t th and r ate 

a Ww ece y t wrt r s trequent n ey a art The e rate ' Ls hree t we have ere e i¢ e 

The th 41 , f Z . y ‘ s > . ere 
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CONCERNING THE PECCARY. 


1924. 
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By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of * The Infancy of Animals,” “ Che Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


N‘ IT for a very long time have visitors to the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society had an 
opportunity of seeing what a live peccary looks 


hke 
the first 


And many of those probably who see it for 
time will fail to realise that fortune 


zig-zags, with all the joyous frenzy of a playful 
puppy. Continuing this performance, it accom- 
panied us for several hundred yards, until we 


returned to the village.”’ 


some limb or rock out of their reach, 
him to pieces by force of numbers. 
Among the many characters by which the pec- 
caries are distinguished from the swine of the Old 
World, the most remarkable is the large gland 


they will cut 





has smiled them. For the peccary is 
not only “ very like a pig "it is a pig ; albeit 
of a race apart, zoologically and geographically, 
from all other pigs The only representative 
of the pig-tribe in the New World, the peccary 
differs from the Old World swine in some very 
For example, it has no 


upon 


interesting particulars 
visible tail, a very conspicuous adjunct to the 
Old World pigs; from which it differs, again, 
not only in the matter of its dentition and 
other characters, but also in the 
fact that no more than two young are pro 
duced at a birth, and longi- 
tudinally striped, as is the fashion among young 
pigs in the Old World 
Other features will be 
presently ; 


anatomical 


these are never 


taken into account 


but for the moment it will be more 
profitable to say something of what has been 
and others of the life 


gleaned by sportsmen 








in the middle of the back, which secretes 
a vile-smelling odour recalling that of musk. 
Unless this be cut out immediately after death, 
the flesh is rendered nauseous beyond words. 
But even when this is done, opinions differ as 
to the quality of the flesh. Some say that it 

' is as well-flavoured as good pork should be ; 
others declare that it makes but very in- 
different meat. In scientific text-books, the 
peccaries form the family Dicotylide—creatures 
with two navels: the second, of course, re- 
ferring to the shape of this gland. 

The peccaries differ, again, from the Old 
World pigs in the matter of their teeth. In 
all the pig-tribe, the canine teeth are large, 
sometimes excessively so. In the peccaries, 
the upper canines point directly downwards, 
and have their edges constantly sharpened by 
rubbing against the canines of the lower jaw. 








history of the peccary in a wild state. Before But in all the Old World pigs, the upper canines 
going further, it ought to be made clear that turn upwards, directly they leave the socket in 
there are two distinct species of peccary. One FIG. 1 THE NEW WORLD’S ONLY NATIVE PIG: THE PECCARY which they are rooted. Some idea of the 
of these, the “Collared Peccary” (Fig. 1), (COLLARED VARIETY), SPECIMENS OF WHICH HAVE JUST BEEN formidable size to which these upper teeth may 
is the species which has just been added to PLACED IN THE “ZOO,” THE FIRST FOR A VERY LONG TIME. attain will be gained by a reference to the 
the Society's collections It is a relatively Pour pecceries from South America have recently been placed in the “ Zoo.” photograph of the skull of the wart - hog 
small animal, not exceeding thirty-six inches Their general build, bristly hair, and long mobile snout reveal their kinship to (Fig. 2) In the Babirusa (Fig. 3), their ex- 
in length, and ranges from Texas to Pata the Old World pig, but they are smaller and more active, and have no visible aggerated size and position attains its maxi- 


gonia. The other, somewhat larger, being about 


tail.—{ Photograph by F. W. Bond.| 


The larger, White-lipped Peccary 











mum. For herein these tusks rise vertically 





is by no means of an amiable dis- 
position ; and since, after the breeding 
season, it combines to form herds 
of a hundred or more, possessed 
with an innate desire to attack any 
animal that comes in the way, even 
an armed man would stand but a 
poor chance of escaping with his life, 
unless he could contrive to scramble 
up a convenient tree. Tales are told, 
indeed, of men who have been com- 
pelled to remain in such a refuge for 
many while the expectant 
herd impatiently awaited his de- 
scent They cherish a _ particular 
hatred for the jaguar; and with 
good reason, for he makes them his 
special prey But he has to be 


hours, 











FIG. 3.-WITH UPPER CANINES CURVING 
LOWER ONES LARGER THAN IN THE WART-HOG 
OF A BABIRUSA, SHOWING ALSO 

OF THE EYE-SOCKET. 


and has 
is known as 
It has a less extensive 
range than its smaller, greyer relative, not extending 
further north than British Honduras, or further 
Furthermore, they differ con- 


forty inches long, is darker in colour, 
white and jaw Hence: it 


the “ White-lipped Peccary.’ 


lips lower 


south than Paraguay 
spicuously in habits 

Fearsome stories have been told of the ferocity 
of the Collared As a matter of fact, it is 
a very save when cornered, when 
it has formidable 
which can inflict very ugly wounds. 
America, this animal haunts dense forests 
but in northern Mexico and the south- 


Peccary 
harmless creature 
it must be approached warily, for 
knife-edged tusks 
In tropical 
and low jungles 
western United States it contrives to flourish among 
scattered thickets of cactus and other thorny plants, 
foot-hills. It is a very sociable 
roaming about im bands, which may 
by the oldest 
amiss to 
fruits, nuts, 
lizards 


on plains and in the 
hittle 


number as many, 


beast 


as forty, led, usually 


and most powerful boar Nothing comes 


them in the matter of food, from root: 
other 


small 


and vegetable matter, to snakes and 


or any mammals chance may throw in their 


‘way 
Taken 


most 


young, the Collared Peccary makes a 


amusing and and even im a 
man This 
W. Nelson, 


on the coast 


interesting pet 


wild state displays no inherent fear of 


much is shown by the description of Mr. I 


who tells us that “ one moonlhlght night 


of Guerrero, two of us, after a bathe in the sea, by a 
small Indian village, strolled along the hard white 
sand to enjoy the cool breeze. Suddenly a little 


peccary, not weighing more than eight or ten pounds, 


came running to meet us, and, after 


have its 


stopping at 
suddenly 
in whirling 


head scratched 
back 


our feet to 


ercled about us, away and again 


BACKWARDS 
THE SKULL 
THE DIFFERENT POSITION 











cautious in his hunting, for the in- 
stant he has seized one, the others 
rush to its rescue, and if he is not 
quick in leaping with his catch to 


AND 

















FIG. 4-—SHOWING THE GREAT SIZE OF THE UPPER 
TUSKS (CANINES) AND OF THE HINDMOST MOLAR: 
A PALATE VIEW OF THE SKULL OF A WART-HOG 


the socket of the front molar (shed) 
and J, the last molar, of astonishing size 


The numbers indicate—l, 
2, the penultimate molar 


FIG. 2—WITH HUGE UPPER CANINE TEETH POINTING UP- 
WARDS, 
THE SKULL OF A WART-HOG—&, 


INSTEAD OF DOWNWARDS (AS IN THE PECCARIES): 


EYE -SOCKET; 2 AND 3, 


MOLARS; S, SNOUT-BONE. 


and, in consequence, actually force their way through 
the skin, so as to embrace the snout between 
two semicircular columns of ivory As weapons 
they must be useless, for their points curve back- 
wards till they nearly touch the skin above the 
eye. The lower tusks are, relatively, larger than 
in the wart-hog 

The wart-hog has yet another remarkable pecu- 
liarity in its dentition. In the young animal there 
are three pre-molars and three molars, or cheek- 
teeth But in the adult only the last two molars 
remain. In very old animals the penultimate molar 
is also shed, leaving but the ultimate tooth, which is 
enlarged to an enormous size, recalling the huge 
molar of the elephant. The astonishing size of this 
tooth is seen in the accompanying photographs 
(Figs. 2 and 4), showing the side and palate views 
of the skull What factors have brought about 
this strange reduction in the and the 
increase in size of the last have so far 
not been discovered, nor likely that 
the riddle will ever be cutting teeth, 
or incisors, it will reduced to a 
single pair 

Finally, attention must be drawn to the 
nodule of bone wedged in, under the nasal 
at the tip of the snout. This is characteristic 
pig-tribe, purpose of 
the snout, which is so commonly used for uprooting 
the soil when feeding. The whole skull, indeed, of 
the wart-hog has undergone a profound transforma 
tion, as will be seen by comparing the position of the 
eye-socket in the Babirusa, on the one hand, and the 
wart-hog on the other 
like that of the 


to say. it is less 


number, 
molar, 
does it seem 
The 


be noticed, are 


solved 


square 
bones, 
of the 


and serves the strengthening 


The skull of the peccary is 
Babirusa in this That is 
* specialised.” 


respec t 
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Knole—The Cartoon Gallery. 


“© Embosomed High in Tufted Trees ”’ 


N a sylvan setting of stately beech and venerable 
oak trees, Knole is magnificently feudal in 
appearance. Its ancient towers and battlements 

vividly recall the days of chivalry and romance and 
the wonderful views of the mediaeval interior serve 
further to complete this impression. 


The architecture speaks of many styles, dating from 
that of King John’s reign to that of Queen Elizabeth, 
whose counsellor and kinsman, ‘Thomas Sackville, 
first Earl of Dorset, completed the present building 
which covers five acres and is said to contain 365 
bedrooms. 


Amid objects of art of inestimable value assembled 
here by the Sackville family during many centuries 
there is a superb collection of portraits and other 
works of old Masters, exhibited in the Cartoon 
Gallery. Mention of old Masters permits reference 
to one of different kind, first produced nigh three 
hundred years ago, but ever since famed for age and 
quality incomparable—John Haig’s Scots Whisky, 


Silver table at Knole, part of the famous silver blended by the oldest distillers in the world—i627. 
furniture made for the 6th Earl of Dorset in James i 
reign. Repoussé silver superbly embossed, maker's 


name, 7.L. with an_escallop and pallets English, ’ 
London Hall Mark, 1680-1. 


John 
Haig? 


Issuep sy JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST. 5.W.1. 


St. James's 











THE 






hordered 
spring 


Madonna-blue, 
Spons wed by 


with vivid 


costume 


black 
this 


repp, 
attractive 
Harrods 


Fine 
makes 
(See page 610.) 


*HE QUEEN was the admiration of the workers 
at Wembley Mud, and planks over trenches, 
and rain had no terrors for her 
the King, made an extensive tour of the rising Empire 
Exhibition, and had luncheon in the Royal Pavilion, 
which will be resplendent on the 23rd of this month 
Shakespeare's Day and St Day, and a great 
day for Wembley I hear from good authority that 
two State balls will grace this season, possibly one for 


Majesty, who, with 


(,eorge $s 


each of the royal visits, or perhaps one early and 
one late in the season These will be very welcome, 
for they are great State shows Dancing is not at 
its most enjoyable at such functions; it is a ratson 
d'#tve, and the formal measures trod by royalty and 


watched 
later 


ambassadorial representatives of royalty are 


with interest, and discussed 


with much pleasure 


great impressions 


[The King and the Queen are, I am told, 
very much in earnest in wishing all our 
across-seas kith and kin coming here for the 


Exhibition to be given a hospitable welcome 
and a good Their 
will themselves entertain them, probably on a 
the Colonial Office 
function 
there 


really time Majesties 
and 


great 


big scale at Windsor ; 
These 
all sorts 


is also considering a 


things are only maturing are 


of smaller affairs, very interesting and sure 
to be acceptable; and much private enter- 
taining will take place The announcements 


of four Courts with the dates is also hearten- 
ing, and, after a dull and troubled time, we “= 
begin to feel more hopeful and brighter 

Reading of the guests at Lady Astor's 


party last week for representative women was 


a liberal education in the capabilities and 


activities of our sex. Federations, associations, 


societies that one never dreams of, exist and 
do good and useful work Lady Astor had a 
small dinner party for a few friends before { 


the party, at which she appeared in the dress 


ILLUSTRATED 


~. in 
Her \ a wy 
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Ae Wor 
Women 


as for the wedding reception the day before, 
and there and everybody 
very merry and bright 


was music, seemed 


The Hon. Mrs. Reginald Winn, who was until 
last week Miss Perkins, is an individual likely to be 
greatly missed in a household of which she has been 
Lord and Lady Astor’s 
She is 
a singularly bright and natural girl, much enjoying 
her life, and contributing to the enjoyment of her 
fellow voyagers through this vale of smiles and tears. 
Her wedding retinue of little people by 
all present to be the prettiest ever seen, and the 
eight carrying out the 
structions to be good and not to sit down during the 


for long periods a member 
children will miss her, as will their parents 


was said 


behaved nobly, bride's in- 
gervice, which was curtailed as to hymns in order not 
to put strain on them. The 
favourite colour must be green, for not only was it 
that for her little attendants, but many of 
her friends wore green hats. This might be, but was 


not, a very unselfish proof of friendship. The hats 


too severe a bride’s 


chosen 


were in every case becoming. 


Every time one sees the embroideries done by 
the War Service Legion of disabled men, new 
wonder comes over us. How the hands that dug 
trenches, cut wire, worked machine-guns, cleaned 


and kept them and 
beautiful work 


equipment in order, can do the 
which displayed 
Women’s Club last week is 
the 


knew as 


really some of was 
at the -American 
The beautiful 
one upon which the Sir 
Edgar Speyer spent many thousands—was a charm- 
ing setting for the display, of which the Marchioness 


of Titchfield and Miss Endicott were in chief charge, 


for sale 


a marvel music-room house 1S 


German whom we 


assisted by some very capable American saleswomen, 


members of the club, and by Viscountess Erleigh, 
Lady Barbara Bingham, and other pretty English 
girls Mrs. Kellogg, wife of the American Ambas 
sador, inaugurated the sale; there was no formal 
opening Mrs. Kellogg, who is fast making friends, 
is neat of person and in dress, and quiet in 
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Effective beige embroidery in silk 
by Harrods to this 
f marine-blue repp 


clever 


braid has bee 
well-cut coat 
(See 


n chosen 


veinforce ind skirt 


page 610.) 


face, 


unofficially 


has a and has always 


when 


manner; she 


liked 


Titchfield, who looked, as always, charming in a one 


England over here Lady 
piece black dress embroidered in Persian pattern with 
russet and tan and brown, and a smart little wide hat 
to correspond Mrs. Kellogg, 


became 


acted as saleswoman to 
who immensely admired the work and 
sessed of Katharine Duchess of 
Westminster, the Dowager Countess of Leicester 
sister the Countess of Arran, and the 
Limerick were all early visitors, and through the day 


pos- 


some fine pieces 
her 


Countess of 


I heard there were many more, and the sale did very 


well. Several people asked where the depdt is. I 
told them Duke Street, Manchester Square, but, 
could not remember the number Would it not be 


a good plan to have the address where special orders 
can be executed on every stall ? One wants 
these men kept in work all the time 
Princess Marie Louise is a fluent and con- 
vincing speaker when she is engaged with a 
subject so near her heart as the Friends of the 


Poor Society, of which she is President Not 
even the blue and silver waterfall at her 
back, painted and therefore silent, disturbed 


her fascinated audience as she told them of 


the ways the friends befriended the poor, and 
sketched the really terrible hardships which 
they so patiently endured. Her Highness 
was concerned with the inception of this 
personal befriending of poor folk. The ball 
room of Sir Philip Sassoon’s house in Park 
Lane was lent for the meeting, which her 
Highness, the Rev. R. H. L. Sheppard, and 
Lady Emmott addressed It is the curi 
ousest room, if I may quote Alice, that 
ever I did see The ceiling looks like waves 
of silver and blue All round are scenes 


of tropical trees and natives of tropical lands 
and the c« 
with I should im 
number of 


nowhere is ylour scheme interfered 


agine as a setting for a 


modern dress it is 


dancers in 





she wears in the House of Commons unique It certainly has been the setting 
guests, M.P.’s and representative women, for ‘some very brilliantly successful dances 
dressed as they pleased, usually simply but In the Friends of the Poor audience were 
suitably it is rather a pose when Lucy Countess of Egmont and Mrs. Briscoe, 
women go out in the evening in Viscountess Marsham, the Hon. Lady 
aggressively morning clothes Mallet, the Hon Mrs Sydney 
They would not do so Marsham, and many others 
among their own all pledged to be the 
friends. There . $3 3 friend of at least one 
were the fine — = poor family and 
rooms, all Black summerweight repp enhanced with silk braid expresses these two distinctive coats, which may be studied in the salons well fulfilling that 
flower - decked of Harrods, Knightsbridge, S.W. (See page 610) pledge —A. E.I 
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BUCHANAN’S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





“BLACK & WHITE” 


has the Highest Reputation for its Superb Quality both at Homeand Abroad. 


Nothing can be Finer or more Choice. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. 26 HOLBORN, E C1. 





@ 
rHE 


Fashions and Fancies. 


The quaint tapestry designs of 


Old Tapestry 
: olden days are introduced into 
in Modern , 
; many of this season’s newest 
Guises. 
models, treated in a variety of 
amusing ways. At Harrod’s, Knightsbridge, S.W., 


there are some fascinating examples, decorating short 
Chinese mandarin jackets, which are equally suitable 
for afternoon or evening wear. One boasts an all- 
over pattern worked in gaily-coloured silks, outlined 
by gold-and-silver thread; another has occasional 
motifs of the same genre standing out in bold reh 
against a black background ; and a third is bordered 
with the subdued colourings of the real old tapestry. 
Again, a deep flounce of heavy embroidery completes 
many of the new spring coats made of shimmering 
reversible satin, which may be obtained from 6} 
guineas upwards. Sketched on page 605 are two 
attractive and really practical coats of fine black 
summerweight repp. The one on the left is lined 
throughout with white crépe-de-Chine, leaving a 
narrow edging visible down the front. Touches of 
white are cleverly repeated in the high collar and 
inset pockets. The second model, also of black repp, 
trimmed with silk braid, introduces an amusing 
feature in the shape of a small pocket placed above 
each cuff, and in the loose side panels hese models 
will change ownership for 124 guineas each. 
Nevertheless, long coats, however 
attractive, will find formidable 
rivals in the imposing array of 
distinctive coats and skirts to be found at Harrod’s, 
two of which are also pictured on page 608. On 
the left is a striking affair of marine-blue repp, the 
short embroidered Chinese coat hanging loosely over 
a deep belt of 
of the 


second 


Rivals to the 
Long Coat. 


vivid Madonna-blue. Two narrow 
bands 
The 


generously 


same hue appear on the plissé skirt. 
built of the 
embroidered beige 


same material, is 
silk braid, the 
little sac coat tying at the neck and hanging loosely 


model, 
with 
over the well-cut wrap-over skirt. Surprising though 
it may seem, it is obtainable for 84 guineas, and the 
same amount secures a plain, perfectly tailored coat 


and skirt in striped covert repp.. An irresistible 
jumper-tailleur in navy wool marocain is priced at 
47 19s. 6d., the jumper top boasting a scarf and 


pockets lined with gay Paisley silk, while the plissé 
kirt is mounted on a perfectly fitting yoke. The 
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same suit in white, substituting a bold gipsy hand- 
kerchief for the scarf, may be made to order for 
64 guineas, and is a really delightful tennis outfit. 
The finishing touch is supplied by the owner's 


ipril showers hold no terrors for these country enthusiasts, 
protected by well-built waterproofs from Elvery's, 31, Conduit 
The model on the left is a new fawn featherweight 
mackintosh, and the other is carried out in scarlet waterproof 


Street, W 


cashmere, trimmed with touches of Cambridge-blue. 








monogram worked in her club colours and placed 
wherever desired ! 


, This year, Easter falls at a 

a season which must inevitably 

. a ané be associated with frequent April 
n. 


showers, and consequently the 
attractive rainproof wraps pictured on this page are 
very egsential items to the holiday outfit. They may 
be studied at Elvery’s, Conduit Street, W. The 
new featherweight silk mackintosh pictured on the 
left makes a distinctive wrap, which can be worn on 
almost every occasion. It is obtainable for 3} guineas, 
in twelve fashionable shades, and a silk envelope- 
case to match is 4s. 6d. The outfit is completed by 
a comfortable pull-on hat of the same material, for 
12s. 6d. Another attractive new Elvery model 
is a satin mackintosh (price 5} guineas) completed 
with a large hood which can be quickly slipped 
on without damaging the most elaborate hat. 
When the hood is down, it forms a well-shaped 
cape collar. The small personage on the right is 
well protected from the fiercest storms by a 
gay scarlet coat of waterproof cashmere, with 
touches of Cambridge-blue on the collar and 
cuffs. It is obtainable in various colourings at 
prices ranging from 30s., and cosy sou’westers 
to match are from 8s. 6d An equally practi- 
cable alternative is a Red Riding Hood cloak 
and hood, in featherweight silk, for 14 guineas, 
including a little satchel to hang it over the 
shoulder during sunny intervals. To any reader 
of this paper furnishing the usual trade refer- 
ences, Elvery’s will be pleased to send any 
models on approval, and ensure a perfect fit if 
the height and chest measurements are given, 
or, in the case of a child, the age 


It is welcome news to every 

A Boon to : te 

. housewife that the _ invalu- 
Housewives. ‘ . 

able O-Cedar mop has been 


invested with yet another advantage in the shape 


of an interchangeable handle which clips on 
to the mop fitting, allowing it to be used in 
any position from horizontal to the _ vertical. 


It must be noted that the O-Cedar polishing wax, 
which has just made its début, is excellent for 
preserving golf-clubs and the bodywork of motor- 
cars, as well' as for use on floors, etc. It also 
prevents from the windscreen 


rain adhering to 


of a car 


























London Showrooms: 


Manufactory : THE ROVAL WORKS 
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Forks and 





SHEFFIELD 


ince’s Plat 


SPOONS and ForKS- Last a Lifetime. 


HE JACOBEAN CABINET illustrated, with 
oxydised handles and fittings, 
fitted with Prince's 
“ Trustworthy ” 


and “ Tusca”™ (regd.) handles. 


12 Table Knives 

12 Cheese Knives 

1 pr. Meat Carvers 
1 pr. Game Carvers 
1 Wheel Sharpener 


Fish Carvers 


A fully illustrated Catalogue of Prince’s Plate Spoons and 
“ Trustworthy ” 


MAPPIN 6 WEBB 


158:162.Oxford Stw.r. 2.:Queen Victoria 5t,£c4. 


Branches : 






BY APPOINTMENT 


— 


is conveniently 





Plate Spoons and Forks, and 


Cutlery with Stainless Steel blades 





CONTENTS :— 


12 Table Spoons Mustard Spoon 


12 Table Forks Sauce Ladles 
Soup Ladle 
12 Dessert Forks Gravy Spoon 


12 Tea Spoons Butter Knife 


2 prs. of Fish 
Knives & Forks 


1 
2 
12 Dessert Spoons I 
1 
l 
1 


6 Egg Spoons 
4 Salt Spoons 


£33:0: 


0 


Cutlery will be sent post free. 


172,Regent St,wa. 


RUENOS AIRES. 






PARIS. SAO PAULO. 
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(“HILDREN who have “Ovaltine " 


as their daily beverage will be as robust and 
healthy as are these bonnie children. 


[hey are healthy because “Ovaltine” One cup of “ Ovaltine” supplies more 


supplies them with the food elements 


4 nourishment than 7 cups of cocoa, | 2 cups 
| y ¥ they need for the maintenance of health of beef extract or 3 eggs. The food 
© id the growth and development of brain, elements are balanced in just the 
4 nerve and body. proportions necessary for a growing 
\ Health and growth depend upon the child. 
\ nourishment obtained from food. “ Oval- Children love the flavour of this delicious 
. 








/ ium 
¥ hee 


RUSKS . 


More appetising, easily digested i) 
and much more nourishing than j 
ordinary rusks or biscuits. 


nd 2/6 per tin 





tine is super- -nourishment in an easily 
digested form. It contains the concen- 
trated food-elements extracted from ripe 
barley malt, creamy milk and fresh 
eggs — Nature's foods which are richest in 
nutmiment. 


3 OVA 





ood beverage. It is so much better for 
them than tea or coffee. 


Commence giving your children “ Oval- 
tine” with their principal meals and 
between meals. Let them enjoy the health 


which is their birthright. 


ALTINE « 


— “TONIC. FOOD D BEVERAGE 





Buitds-up Beatin. Nerve and Body 


- , 
t by all Chemists throughout the British FE mpire 
Prices im reat Hritam, 1/6, 216 and 426 fer tin 


A. WANDER, Ltd., London, E.C. 1. 






















OVALTINE 
CHOCOLATE 


Z Children—and adults, too— will . = 


> enjoy this most delicious and 
> very nourishing food-sweet. 
Price 8d. and 1/3 per packet. 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 


FREE AIR. By Sincratre Lewis. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Although this story by the famous author of “ Main 
Street” and “ Babbitt” comes fresh to English readers, 
it is really an earlier work, having originally appeared in 
the States in 1919. It was Mr. Lewis's fourth book. Of 
the previous three, “ Our Mr. Wrenn” and “ The Trail 
of the Hawk” have now attained English editions, and 
“The Job” is promised soon. The new novel which he 
is now writing will not be ready till next year. “ Free 
Air,” which takes its title from the sign on the air-hose 
of a garage in a little country town of Minnesota, adopted 
as the motto of a pilgrimage, is a motoring idyll of 
the open road, the great transcontinental highway from 
New York to Seattle. Romance, which “ brought up the 
nine-fifteen,” brings a vision of beauty in a Gomez- 
Deperdussin to an impressionable garage-owner, and sends 
him flying in protective pursuit in his own little Teal 
“ bug.”’ Hence many adventures, romantic and other- 
wise, the clash of class with class, human nature at war 
with snobbery But even more vivid than the sketches 
of Western character, and the queer turns of Western talk, 
is the flying panorama of the great continent that forms 
the ever-changing background. We scorch across America 
with youth at the wheel. 





(Jonathan Cape; 


OLIVER OCTOBER 
(Harrap; 7s. 6d. net.) 


By Georce Barr McCurcHeon 


Here also the scene is laid somewhere in the United 
States, and among people of a type refreshingly unfamiliar 
to the English reader. Oliver October Baxter, the hero, 
is introduced at the earliest stage of his career, and the 
story turns on the strange fulfilment of a gipsy’s pre- 
diction at his birth. She did not prophesy smooth things, 
although she promised him political fame, and the plot 
works up to a harrowing climax, with a saving element of 
romance 


GREAT GIFTS. By Anne Darway 
net.) 


(Collins; 7s. 6d 


This is a first novel of considerable technical promise, 
but likely to antagonise many readers by its advocacy of 
perverse ideas and conduct. Its purpose is to ask (as 
the publisher's summary puts it) *‘ How far is it possible 
for a powerful and intelligent man, whose opinions are 
anathema to the majority, to preserve them and his honour 
against the terrific pressure of the Great Herd Mind, when 
that pressure threatens the happiness, and even the life, 
of those whom he loves?” It is easy to sneer at the 

herd mind,” but in other words it is merely common- 
sense, the accumulated wisdom of human experience ; and 
those who defy it, whether the possessors of great gifts or 





not, are usually asking for trouble. The scorners of con- 
vention in this story have many weak points in their 
armour 


THE TIMBER PIRATE. By Cuartes C. JenxKINs. 
(Duckworth ; 7s. 6d. net.) 


This story takes us to another part of the American 
continent, among the Canadian lumberjacks of the great 
North-West. The author knows his country well, with 
the hard-bitten men who dwell there, and the stress of 
their commercial struggles and intrigues. The main 
theme is the strong, mysterious personality of the “ timber 
pirate,” a man who had been obsessed with a desire for 
revenge, and, having gained his ends, came under the 
chastening influence of love, with tragic results. 


THE LAW OF 
(Mills and Boon ; 


The dire results of ambition combined with utter 
selfishness and callous cruelty provide materials for the 
plot of this sensational story. It presents the rather 
unusual feature of a murder case without a detective, 
and of a criminal brought to book by his intended victim. 
The title is drawn from a passage in the preface to 
Balzac’s *‘ La Peau de Chagrin,” declaring that ‘‘ The Law of 
Nemesis—the law that every extraordinary expansion 
or satisfaction of heart or brain or will is paid for— 
paid for inevitably ... is an eternal and immutable 
verity.” 


NEMESIS. By AntHony CAaRLyLe. 
6d. net.) 


GOLDEN EYES. By Setwyn Jepson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Harrap ; 


No! The golden eyes do not belong to the Chinese 
pirate depicted on the cover, rushing out of a mansion in 
Carlton House Terrace, to the discomfiture of a gentleman 
in green. The eyes belong to the heroine, and the pirate 
was not a real Chinaman, but the hero in fancy dress. 
They were both involved, however, in an adventure not 
far removed from piracy, and quite as exciting—the inter- 
ception of a ship in the North Sea bringing arms to Eng- 
land for a Bolshevist revolutionary plot. Other important 
elements in the story are the hero’s “crook” father 
and pickpocket valet, a villainous ‘‘ nineteenth baronet,” 
and the fondness of Grimsby fishermen for “‘ sugar 
cakes.” 


THE SWEDISH WOMAN By R. E. C. Lona. 
(Jonathan Cape; 7s. 6d. net.) 


Scandinavia is rather a terra nova for the English 
novelist, who, when he seeks Continental colour, usually 
prefers to lay the scene in France or Italy. It is a change, 
therefore, to read a story that describes ‘‘ manners and 
customs" in Sweden, along with scenery and _ sport. 
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Against this background is unfolded the tale of a war- 
disabled Englishman’s love adventure in the land of 
Linnaeus and Strindberg. The problem of passion is 
complicated by the respective positions of hero and 
heroine, and there is an effective contrast of opposing 
temperaments. 


PERISSA. By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards; 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Perissa was not her real name. Mr. Mais only calls 
her by it because of her resemblance in character to the 
Perissa of Spenser’s “* Faerie Queene,” who was “ full of 
disport, still laughing, loosely light”; had “no measure 
in her mood, no rule of right"; and was “* of her love too 
lavish.” Her real name was Felicity Morgan (eighteen, 
artist’s model), and we meet her first in one of hee un- 
measured moods, about to commit suicide by jumping 
into the sea from a Channel steamer. Julian Dethick 
saved her from that indiscretion. He was an ex-officer 
out of a job, and withal a somewhat sporadic lover. The 
story tells of his and other people’s amorous adventures, 
and, like most of this author’s works, it has a scholasti 
element, and is full of lively dialogue. 


THE PENTAGRAM. By Huntty Ropertson. (Grant 
Richards; 7s. 6d. net.) 


‘A pentagram,” we are reminded in a _ prefatory 
quotation from the dictionary, is ‘‘a five-pointed star ; 
the magic circle.” This particular pentagram is fully 
defined (in colours) on the jacket. It consists of Greg 
Share (the central “ point’ of the story) and his friend 
Clive, school friends of leaving age; Greg’s father; the 
Brown Girl; and Rolf von Rudesheim, an Austrian. 
Greg’s ambitions lic in the direction of operatic singing, 
and there is much talk of music, a trip to the Continent, 
and adolescent heart-burnings over questions of morality, 
especially in regard to Greg’s erring father. The triviali- 
ties of schoolboy chatter are rather overdone in the early 
chapters. 


AMONG’ KINGS. By C. S. Forrester 
7s. 6d. net.) 


A PAWN 
(Methuen ; 


; 

This story is a spirited addition to the Napoleonic 
legend, and it is probably more accurate to class it as 
historical romance rather than as a romantic episode in 
history, though it introduces many famous people in 
person. The “pawn” is “a beautiful Hungarian girl 
who plays a decisive part in the tremendous events that 
end in the tragedy of Waterloo.” We first meet Marie 
de Berzeny at a reception in Dresden given by the Duke 
of Friuli, in May 1812, “ to his Imperial and Royal Majesty, 
Napoleon, Emperor and King.’ We leave her, under far 
other circumstances, at Ligny on the eve of the “ world- 
earthquake ” of 1815. 








The Most Economical & Efficient 
Motor Lawn Mower because 


it has been designed and built as such and 
embodies in its design the very latest engineer- . 
The ‘GOVERNOR’ Patent 
Motor Lawn Mower is neither a mower to 
which a motor has been attached nor a motor 
which has had a mower placed in front of it. It 
has been built as a composite machine to meet 
the demand for a compact, efficient and reliable 
motor lawn mower, economical to run and 
maintain and ofextremesimplicity in operation. 
With it a boy can do the work hitherto done by a man 


with a large horse-drawn machine in the same time and \ 
do it better, too. The ‘GOVERNOR’ saves its first cost I] (Proprs. Chaptell & Co 


ing practice. 








Ask to hear these 
Columbia 


“N EW PROCESS’ any other known 


Records. 


Sir HENRY J. WOOD ed eee 


Conducting the New 
Queen's Hall Orchestra tra 


ColumbiaGrafonola 


Tribute from the 
Master Musicians 
Dame CLARA BUTT 


says: —“ This invention easily places 
the Grafowole several years in of 
rramephone.” 


NORMAN ALLIN 


the tremendous 
tyeitied is 
will = more te popularise the 
critical people thas 
, Lta.), anything pet Gene fe thet Goon 


° ° . ° ’ Two Aubade Mornin 
in its first season and it keeps on saving you money. Mm Lusst { Songs). In D minor and | 7/6 noo o4a 
G minor (Laie) Art Catalogue of the New Columbia 
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HAMILTON 





HARTY Grafonste 
Conducting the Hallie 


¥ IP ean World " Sym- , Five 

VERNO vm (ah 
ts on Fi ve Records 

Lisz7 { 7 each). Descriptive \ yd 

Records | 


( Melodie (Gluck) 
DORA LABBETTE 


{ Where the 


th 140 pp. Catalogue of 
Records and name of nearest dealer 
post free— COLUMBIA, 102-708, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, EC. 





Orchestra 


77/0 


‘Cello Solos 


Seven Days’ Trial nar mete eee seme) | 7 


Price 465 


22-in. Machine DI473 
Guaranteed for 
Twelve Months 


JOHN SHAW & SONS 
WOLVERHAMPTON LTD. 
Fryer Street E3 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


io 2 oS ae & a eee 


Soprano 


Ree Suc ks) 


irue . 


UT've been roaming(// ome 


The ONLY Records 
WITHOUT SCRATCH. 
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VERA CLARKE & WINIFRED ARTHUR. 


. through all the ages, the only universal tongue has been Music.” 


In the Trocadero Grillroom you will find the most modern enunciation by VERA 
CLARKE, WINIFRED ARTHUR, and THE TROCADERO ORCHESTRA. 


There is also the added advantage of a cuisine completely versatile. Whether you 
need a simple grill, or a meal that will test the resources of the chef, the 


“ rocadero 


Service is designed solely to please. 


LONDON’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 


J. LYONS & Co., Ltd., Proprietors. 
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Three Chicago nocadensting stations KY W, WDAP, 








Mo of the great army of broadcast listeners 
who have used their receiving-sets con- 
sistently during the last few months would agree, 
we believe, that the performances by the Royal Air 
Force Band and the Savoy Hotel Dance Band, 
respectively, stand in the front rank of the numerous 
musical items provided by the B.B.C. 

Whenever these bands are announced for inclu- 
sion in forthcoming programmes, much satisfaction is 
felt, we imagine, by all who have enjoyed previous 
performances. 

So far as the Royal Air Force Band is concerned, 
we believe that the majority of listeners would never 
tire of hearing it, even though the same programme 
were repeated whenes«r the band played. In any 
case, we feel certain that the public seems never 
weary of listening to the beautiful rendering of the 
characteristic intermezzo, “‘ In a Monastery Garden "’ 
(Ketelbey), which the band performs on almost every 
occasion——"* by special request.”’ 

A year or more ago many alleged dance bands 
sought public favour by broadcasting, but most of 
them gave very indifferent performances, as will be 
remembered by all who listened to them. That a 
large number of the public likes to hear good dance 
music was realised by the B.B.C., but it was not 
until the Savoy Bands commenced broadcasting 
that the demand on the part of radio listeners for 
genuine dance music was satisfied. 

In recent years the performance of dance music 
has become a matter requiring to be dealt with by 
specialist musicians. Most listeners who hear the 
Savoy Bands marvel at the clever way the various 
tunes are played. To some tunes a “ symphonic ” 
rendering will be given, executed in a manner satis- 
fying any reasonable lover of the best musical com- 
positions. Other tunes, whether they deal with the 








and WJAZ, received 263,410 replies from listeners, 
in response to a request for opinions. These replies 
were classified into turee sections: the first giving 
50.3 per cent. in favour of popular selections, in- 
cluding dance music ; 27.3 per cent in favour of 
classical music; the third section comprised mis- 
cellaneous items such as vocal and instrumental 
quartettes, organ solos, dramatic recitals, and the like. 

At the broadcasting stations the microphone is 
one of the most important parts of the transmitting 
apparatus. Every kind of sound, whether it be 
of the voice or a full band, must be recorded faith- 
fully by the microphone. When the instrument is 
affected by sounds made in the broadcasting studio, 
the flow of an electric current is broken up into 
pulsations of varying intensity corresponding to the 
rate of sound-vibrations. After passing through space 
in the nature of radio-vibrations, it is the function of 
our receiving-sets to convert these to sound-vibrations 
which are created by the rapid but invisible move 
ment of the diaphragms of the telephones or. loud 
speaker. 

Low notes cause vibrations in the air of about 
4° per second, and middle ‘‘ C’’ about 246 per second 
A note of high pitch vibrating 12,000 times per 
second is audible to most ears, but human ears will 
not respond to sounds of still higher pitch having 
vibrations of 20,000 per second 

It is known, however, that the air can vibrate 
up to a million or even more times a second ; conse 
quently there may be sounds ranging from 20,000 
vibrations a second to a limit of which human bi ngs 
have lived in ignorance hitherto. Kecently, how- 
ever, Dr. Phillips Thomas, of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, has invented a new form of micro 
phone by which ultra-audible sounds may be studied 
It consists of a ring fitted with a pair of electrodes 
between which a soft purple light is formed when an 








story of a horse and the attitude of its tail, or with 
“ Maggie,” the young lady whose attendance up- 
stairs is so desired by her mother, are extraordinary 
examples of the versatile treatment accorded by 
these modern dance musicians, each one of whom 
must be a highly skilled and intelligent performer 
on his particular instrument. 

Some interesting statistics have just been pub- 
lished dealing with the kinds of broadcast enter- 
tainment most favoured by American listeners. 


FOR THE STUDY OF ULTRA-AUDIBLE SOUNDS: 
A NEW MICROPHONE. 


This device will record sounds, 

pitch, would not be recorded by less sensitive microphones 

Apart from the fact that broadcast transmissions 

improved by its use, the new instrument is stated to be of great 

interest to scientists as it is expected to reveal information bearing 

upon the methods by which insects may communicate with each other 
Photograph by Farringdon Photo. Co. 


electric current of high voltage is passed into the 
apparatus. The glowing light vibrates in npathy 
when affected by sound-wave vibrations. Already 
the invention has b introduced for broadcasting 
purposes, and is stated to be a great improvement 
upon the ordinary microphone, which will not 
respond to sound-vibrations above 4000 per second. 
The new microphone will interest entomologists, as it 
is expected to give information upon the methods by 
which insects may inter-communicate Ww. B &. 


which, on account of their high 


are greatly 
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New and Attractive 


Crépe - de- Chine 
HANDMADE 
LINGERIE 


For many years we have made 
a special study of Lingerie, 
| and have a world-wide repu- 
| tation for the style, character 
| and Gnich of cur Underwanr. 
| Only reliable quality materials 
are used, and the cut and work- 
manship are perfect. 

Hand-made NIGHTDRESS in pure 
silk crépe-de-Chine, entirely hand- 
made, daintily trimmed with cream “ 
lace insertion and hand veining, torm- 
ing low waist-line finished with pin 
tucks and satin ribbon sash. In pink, 


sky, a mauve, coral, ivory, and 


| hye 
| price 49/6 
| 
| 

















Chemise to match, 39/6 
Knickers to match, 39/6 





In pure silk "georgette. In pink, sky, 

ivory, coral, mauve, . and green 
Nightdress - 55/9 
Chemise to match - 45/9 


Knickers to match - 45/9 
Lace Boudo Cap - 25/9 















Catalogue Post Free 


Debenham 
G Freebody. 


aa Street. London ny, 
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ORDER BY POST 


FOR IDEAL FROM HARRODS. 


If you ure unable io 


come to Harrods you 
may order through 
the post with abse- 


lute confidence. Your 
fullest satisfaction is 


VISIT THE assured. To secure a 


perfect fil, when 


ordering by post send 
UNRIVALLED RESORTS § |] 2220s: 
paper of stockinged 

foot. 


SERVED BY THE 


Great WESTERN RAILWAY 


CORNISH RIVIERA. GLORIOUS DEVON. 
SOMERSET. DORSET. CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
NORTH WALES. SOUTH WALES. 
CAMBRIAN COAST. CENTRAL WALES. 
THAMES, WYE, AND SEVERN VALLEYS. 
BIRMINGHAM (by the Shortest Route), MIDLANDS 


— ~ || Crepe-Rubber Soled 
ae ee oe | YOTWEAR 


NOW READY. MEN’S DERBY SHOES aaliyah toe 
© SERRE LEON RL. ne” TTT TE: A Calf of full substance; very pliable. Handsewn and Welted. 
. . Uppers stitched by hand. Sole is of the finest Crepe Rubber 
SPECIAL ! ! ! Excursion Bookings to the with deep corrugation. Available in medium 50) 
an fide fittings and sizes and half 
LAKES & LANDSCAPES OF SOUTHERN IRELAND sizes 6 to 12... SENT. POST FREE / n 
Via Fishguard & Rosslare—the Shortest Sea Route 


Men's Footwear Section Ground Floor 
. 
Full information of Train and Steamer Services, Excursion and Week-End 2 
bookings obtainable at G.W.R. Stations and Offices, or from Enquiry = 
Othice, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2 *"Phone: 7000 Paddington = 


FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager HARRODS LTD LONDON SW 1 


AYNNA4411 411! ‘UONUNUEAESAS EN EUUUEOUEGHAAAMAAAELAE WOMAN TA AUTH! 


39 SIZES 


In addition to the high 
standard of quality 
of Harrods Footwear 
there ts also a method 
of fitting which guar 
antees that every joint 
of the foot finds its 
correct posttion. This 
is only made possible 
by the fact that prac- 
tically every boot and 
shoe offered porareees 
ts stocked in no less 
than 39 Attings 
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5 Reasons why you should 


buy the WILKINSON AIll- 
British Safety Razor 


l Because the HOLLOW-GROUND BLADES have the sam 


* clean cutting powers of the finest straight Kazor k.conomical 
they can be stropped and used again and again, eacl 
shave being as good as the first 


Because the ROLLER GUARD feeds the lather on to the 


* cutting edge instead of scraping it away 


Be ise the ADIUSTARLE SHAVER — can be fixed 










mm 9 


the angle most suited to the particular stvle of the user 
Becaus - QUICK RELEASE « *nables blades to be released T R 
at * ok ut cutting the fingers 
Because the AUTOMATIC STROPPER cnables the merest HE OYAL AIL INE 
* novice to keep the alee ts Gukek camiiien, 


NEW CABIN CLASS 


Gikicansen 


ALL BRITISH SAFETY RAZOR 


sets vith 7 HOLLOW GROUND Set as opposite h 3 HOLLOW 

BLADES, cach etched with the day GROUND BLADES, '» p 

the week Adjustabie 5 r Frame ished Oak Case j= 

Automa tropper a Se ’ ‘ 

Ha ec I handsome pc 

ak case (as ate 42 = Also Sets at 15/6 i 8/6 SER VICE 
Manufactured 

i\HE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD , Pall Mall, Lon S.W 


COMFORT AND SAFETY 





THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


LONDON Allantic House, Moorgate, E.C 2, and America House, 
Cockspur Street, SW. | 
LIVERPOOL Goree, Water St. BIRMINGHAM 112 Colmore Row 
MANCHESTER 5 Albert Sq. GLASGOW 125 Buchanan St. C1 
SOUTHAMPTON R.MS.P. Buildings 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


At no time in the history of 
motoring in this country has the 
need for unification of the repre- 
sentative bodies been more insistent. At the present 
time we have before Parliament the Criminal Justice 


The Need for 
Unification. 





intents and purposes a piece of final legislation, which 
it is very improbable indeed will be altered by a single 
comma after it once becomes law. It would be need- 
less to elaborate the urgent necessity that will exist 
for careful examination and diplomatic handling of 
this measure when it is before Parliament It is 
bound to be highly controversial in many of its 

aspects, and beyond all doubt 

some of its clauses will have to be 











opposed tooth and nail by the 
motoring interests. But, so far as 
it is possible to foresee, the opposi- 
tion will not be solid because of 
the way our representation is split 
up between several organisations, 
each of which seems to be out for 
its own hand and for that alone 
It is a thousand pities that vested 
interests have been allowed to 
sway the destinies of the attempts 
which have been made in the past 
to bring together the two principal 
organisations-—-the K.A.C. and the 
A.A. Is it too late even now to 
reopen the negotiations and to 
effect some sort of union between 
the two? Surely they ought not 
to be kept apart 

by the self-inter- 


the safety of the traffic in London did not depend 
upon the colour of a policeman’s coat, but on the 
carefulness of the driver. The question was as to 
whether white overalls might be provided for the 
London police when engaged in traffic direction duty. 
I certainly do not agree all the way. I should say 
that Mr. Rhys Davies is not a motorist or a driver of 
any sort—at least, not in London. If he had had 
any experience at all, he would appreciate the diff- 
culty of seeing the directing constable at all, let alone 
being certain of what he is doing or wants the traffic 
to do. If he would like to see for himself, let him 
go out on a dark night to a traffic point like the 
junction of Roehampton Lane and the Upper Rich- 
mond Road. Let him come down the Lane and try 
to make out the pointsman at the crossing. He will 
find that there is a high standard lamp which lights 
a small circle and throws everything beyond into 
obscurity. The policeman is there, but in his dark 
clothing he more often than not cannot be seen at 
all; and only once in twenty times can his signals 
be discerned. I have given this example because the 
crossing is well known to most London motorists; 
but I could mention a dozen or more othef points 
at which the same disability will be encountered. 
Now, if the policeman were wearing a white overall, 
as they do in some provincial towns, he could be seen 
[Continued overleaf 











MOUNTAINEERING BY MOTOR-CAR 
AMONG THE SNOWS AT CHAMONIX 


Bill, which incorporates several clauses intended to 
stiffen the law against the motorist Protests’ have 
been made against these objectionable provisions, but 
they have gone in over the names of a dozen or so 


ly small organisations, and, obviously, cannot 


relative 
carry the weight that similar representations coming 
Another 


measure which 1s now being considered, and which 


from a single unified body would have 


may profoundly affect the motorist, is the London 
Irathe Bill 
watched on behalf of the motoring community, and 


This measure will have to be carefully 


again it would be infinitely better done by one body, 
speaking with a single voice, than by a number of 
more or less detached units 

A little later on we are promised a new Bill for 
codifying and consolidating the laws affecting the use 
his will take the place of tl 
present patchy legislation which now governs the 
mechanically propelled vehicle. It will be to all 


of the motor-car 


A CITROEN-KEGRESSE TRACTOR who have, or 


est of individuals 


imagine they 

have, something 
to lose in the shape of prestige if 
such a union were to take place ? 
The full story of past negotiations 
which proved abortive has never 
been told publicly, and it is to be 
hoped the necessity for so telling 
it will not arise ; but the interests 
of the motorist at large come first, 
and unless something is done to end 
the present state of affairs and to 
bring about the union that every 
disinterested person feels desirable, 
it will have to be told—chapter 
and verse 


White Coats 
for Policemen. 


In reply to a 
question put in 

















the House re 
cently, Mr. Rhys Davies, of the 
Ministry of Transport, said that 


A FAMOUS BRITISH CAR IN THE CAPITAL OF INDIA: A _  40-50-H.P. 





























~through traffic 


or in open country the Swift is always a pleasure 
Its lively acceleration, simple control, 6 Piose to whom only the finest creations 

comfortable coachwork, handsome appearance, 

marked economy and completeness of equipment 

make a forceful appeal to the owner - driver. 

quality cars. 


to drive. 


The 1924 Swifts are essentially 


MODELS AND PRICES: 


10 h.p. 2-seater with 


ee oo \aenay : $235 I2h.p. 2/3-seater - £385 


12 h.p 4-seater- 
(Rear wind - 


Carita! “S2?* E285 


£15 extra). 


Manufacturers 


SWIFT or COVENTRY, LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
SHOWROOMS AND SERVICE DEPOTS 


132-135, Lome Acre, Lenden W 
15 - 17. ° Sow King Setreet Dubie 
Aad ot Glasgow, Bermingham and Manchester 


screen F 395 


Write for a copy of owr Art Catalogue 
contains complete information of the whole 
Swit/t range and is profusely sllustrated 
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appeal will find in the Packard Single 
Eight the ultimate in fine motor car con- 
struction. 





Mechanically the Packard Single Eight is 
the greatest advance, for years, in automo- 
bile refinement. 


May we suggest that you take an immedi- 
ate opportunity to inspect for yourself this 
super automobile and experience all of its 
os wonderful performance. 


W.C. GAUNT COMPANY 





(STRAIGHT EIGHT) 


198 Pic« adilly, London 
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Collection LOUIS FOURNIER 


] 
We are told that a rich collection of | 
ancient pictures coming from Paris will | 
be sold at Amsterdam. Proceeding | 
partly from’ legacies, the pictures of | 
this collection were mostly collected 
by Louis Fournier, the discriminating 
and well-travelled art amateur, during | 
| 
| 



















the second half of last century. The 
Maison Muller & Co. is in close con- 
tact with art connoisseurs in Holland 
and it is supposed that is the reason 
for which the sale of the collection was | 
entrusted to this firm. The Maison | 
Muller & Co., belonging to Mr. Antoine | 
Mensing, is most honourably known in | 
| 
| 







Paris, Mr. Mensing having acted as 
Dutch expert at the Steengracht sale, 
which took place some ten years ago 
at the Galerie Petit. At that occasion, 
Mr. Measing made important purchases | 
for his Dutch clients 
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The Fournier collection includes works | 
of Dutch and Italian masters, as well | 
as fine specimens of French art among | 
which Perronneau, Nattier, Largilliére, 
Drouais, Greuze and Boucher may be 
mentioned. | 











Gothic art is also represented by a 





eo 
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masterpiece of Nicolas Froment—a 
large triptic reproducing the panorama 
of Avignon and surroundings. The 
donors belong to the family of Peruzzis. 
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+0 hd. Armstrong Siddeley 6 cyt. “ Kingsley” Cabriale 
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The sale of the magnificent collection 
has been fixed for June 24th, 1924; a 
marvellous illustrated catalogue has 
just been issued. 








REDUCING THe WEIGHT 


HOW TO TAKE OFF ALL EXCESS FAT 


We all know that after babyhood fat is ugliness, 
that where Obesity enters beauty flees, because fat 
listorts the features, smothers grace, eclipses charm 
snd shrouds youth 








ey IN FINE CARS 





THE FINEST SERVICE | 


HEN you buy an Armstrong Siddeley you 
obtain in addition the advantages of the 





But how can we reduce our fat quickly, easily finest Service organisation in the world. ZI 
sithout discomfort or privation, yet safely and T " nite q — f | 
together successfully? That is a question that [hroughout the United Kingdom there is 5 





1 great many of the overstout are asking. We established a chain of Armstrong Siddeley Service q 
© not wish to take ANgeTOUS, PolsOnOUsS OF PUTging ‘ . be 
trugs. Neither do we wish to take exhausting j Depots—-in close touch with the main works at Coventry E 
exercises nor to use the sweat cure or starve our _ ‘ . , experie . NnemMeere . . haan fil. z 
elves Yet there is a way—a way that will please staffed by . xpe ri nced enginee¢! ready to Rive skilled 


ou to the extent of happiness. It is a simple way 
that has stood the test of years, and it has required 


ears to perfect, and to-day ‘t stands a monument 
‘ 


assistance and advise you on the maintenance and 
running of your car. This Service guarantees you the 
full enjoyment of its use under the best possible condi- 
tions, prolongs its life and maintains its value to the end. 





{ perfection Thousands of men and women all 
over the civilized | 
world endorse it | 

Here are a few | 
extracts from} 
some of their | 
letters. One lady | 





a 
: ) r 
q There are two 6 cylinder models—30 b.p. and 18 hp } A 
Prices from £670 complete To those who would | - ame 
economise still further we recommend the 4 cylinder 14 bhp 
Armstrong Siddeley, which costs only £360 fully equipped 


It is splendid | 
I have not quit 
finished the treatment | 
yet, but I have nearly | 

} 

















reduced the 20 Ibs. and 
have felt a lot better in 


Allied with Se W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Co. Lid 


Write for Booklet’ T” and address af nearest Agent 
health.” { 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, LTD 
HEAD OFFICE #@ WORKS: COVENTRY | 
| 
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Another lady writes 
I have removed about 


ee 


16 Ibs. of fat, proving 
that your treatment is 
you can say, and 
more I feel it a duty 


| 

| 

| 

t 

| . | - 
) write, as it is such a es ) — —_— 
comfort to go out and - 
feel I am not being | 


laughed “au he bemg 


“fname, | ‘You cannot buy a better Car a 


I have lest st. so far 
nd T have still some «of 
the treatment left I 
leep better than | have | NL eS Sut 
hone for ye 

Another write 
feel year younger | - ee 


LONDON. 10. OLD BOND STREET. W. | 
MANCHESTER: 35, KING STREET WEST 
—_~ Nerve Depots in principal centre oi - 


- 


E 




















ow your treatment ; 
comms to have given me | 
ERs Creeeraes EP mene new life. | think it ss | 
. | P he Hartland worth its weight m gold 
fethod fat - reduction I have lost about 2 st 
The above extracts from letters are, of course, just 
few, but it gives an idea of what one is to expect 
bD t confou this method with the ordinary 
treatment for re cing weight, but if you are stout 
r getting st t i want to reduce, write to-day 
’ los! penny tamps t pay postage) & 
Winifred Grace Hartland (Dept. 49 Diamond 
House. Hatton Garden, E.C.1, and ask for the Free P : ‘ ' 
Book on Weight Reduction and give the method a HE utility of the bicycle is recognised 
trial ither it will reduce your weight or it wil ° ° 
ey ph RK By eR OA by all. It is always handy, it saves 
uxt ¥ etter will be treat quite 


time, money and fatigue, it costs 
nothing to run and its initial cost can 
be met out of income. A PERFECT HOME 


And the pleasures of cycling are mary. | - ment a FAVOURITE : 
Some cycle for health’s sake, some for | hegre coy Ay vat al ae 


to nos ’ ” ons 
pleasure, to all it is a health giver, to | Wales. Ask for full particular 


- all it can be a real help in everyday life. VISIT OUR 1924 EXHIBITION 


—- 














HAIR 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 











tints grey or faded hair All these things a Triumph Bicycle A veritable cn f* Dream houses come t rue,” 

int or ’ a and erected a r aet ' yer thor ; 

any natural shade de confers on the owner. It is built by LOM CHAI F " ‘. MOTO! HOUSES 
tee . -. Th. one of the most experienced firms GREENHOUSES, ete. The the country 

black. It is permanent in the country—by Cyclists for | BROWNE & LILLY Ltd., 
nd washable h ve _ 

Ang yy Bh | Cyclists— it brings to cycling a delight Thames Side, READING, ene o@ 

bere the ha It is that is entirely absent from a less Our Catalogue is iseued in sections owing 

weed by over a million fo owr extemarve manufactures Kind mention 

pee ple Medical certificate accompanies each reliable and easy running machine. goer Particalar requirements 


le. Of all Chemists, Stores end Hairdressers 


There is a TRIUMPH Bicycle to suit 
2 e the Flask 


|| all tastes, your local Agent can TRIUMPH CYCLE Co, LTp.. COVENTRY. | 
WINDES, Ltd, 1, Tebersacie Street, City, Leaden. supply. In the meantime let us send LONDON: 216. GT. PORTLAND STREET. W.1 
you our latest Catalogue post free. AND AT LEEDS. MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW. 
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Comiynucd 
and lus signals appreciated 





The cost of providing 
such overalls would be very small and quite out of 
proportion to the additional safety it would bring. 
I am assuming, of course, that the pointsmen are 
really there to assist in preserving the public safety 





Awe es ee 

















THE NEW HOUSE OF BRINSMEAD IN 


SQUARE A FINE LD SEORGIAN BUILDING 


ADAM—THE NEW ENTRANCE, WITH FIGURES OF MUSIC 
GILBERT BAYES 


LEFT) AND ART RIGHT) BY MR 


The famous piano fir { Messrs. John f mead and Sons, 
rarily closed down during the war, has been reconstructed, 
ss acquired as head office, No. 17, Cavendish Square, 

Jesigned by Adam and formerly the home of the Earl of Bess 

orougr t has been tastefully adapted for business purposes in 

Style in keeping with its architecturai character, and the front 
adorned with remarkable sculptured reliefs by Mr. Gilbert 

Bayes. The figures, which include also one of Science, are painted 

ream colour against a darker background. The new House < 


Brinsmead was opened recently by Lord Howard de Walden 


Photograph by Sidney W. Ne ry 





YR more than a quarter of » century we have 
been engaged in the manutacture of motor- 
cars of the highest grade. The 40 H.P. 

6-cylinder model of the present day exemplifies 
the advance that has been made in Automobile 
design and construction. It abounds with features 
of outstanding merit, exclusively “ Lanchester,” 
and each one has been determined by actual ex- 
perience. In coachwork, too, the name signifies 
excellence of craltsmanship. All Lanchester bodies 
are built in the Lanchester Works with the full co- 
operation of the Chassis designers and every Car 
presents a symmetrical combination of the coach- 
builder's art and skilful engineering. Photographs 
of the full range of Lanchester 40 H.P. Models 
are contained in our new illustrated Catalogue. 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD 


Armourer Mill S, Deansdete, 95, New Bond Street, 
Birmingham Manchester Lendos, W 


In addition to the 40 H.P.. Car referred 
te above we are now producing a neu 
6.cylinder Model of 21 H.P., designed 
to meet the demand for a high-grude 
Cer of medium power It is almodt a 
eplica of the Forty bul in no wey 
supersedes or compeles with il Par 
ticulars will be gladly sent on request 
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and not merely to catch motorists who offend by 
ignoring signals they cannot see. 


Some months ago, when the 
Weymann system of sed-body 
Body. construction was introduced to 
this country, I was “ told off’ by a mber of my 
motoring friends, trade and private, for wmting that 
this form of body would ultimately take the place of 
the present heavy construction so beloved by the 
old-fashioned coach-builder. The increasing vogue of 
the Weymann leads me to conclude that the process 
of supplanting will be even shorter than I thought. 
It is astonishing how quickly the doubters become 
converted by experience. One motorist I know used 
all kinds of language to me when I told him what I 
thought of the new system, and called all his gods to 
witness that he would not be seen in such a contrap- 
tion. He came over to see me the other day in a 
new car—with a Weymann body—of which he spoke 
with absolute enthusiasm. Being in diplomatic mood 
that day, I did not remind him of his revilings of less 
than six months before; but I know he reads these 
notes every week, 
and when he sees 


The Weymann 


ments upset by the Japanese earthquake, and new 
measures had to be devised at short notice. Dumps 
of Shell spirit (which, it may be recalled, was also 
used exclusively in the great pioneer flights to 
Australia and across the Atlantic) and Shell motor 
oil had to be established in the almost uninhabited 
Aleutian Islands—a task with no small amount of 
risk, and one which might have proved an almost 
insurmountabk difficulty but for the splendid co 
operation of the Canadian Government, with whose 
help a vessel was specially chartered. 

It is very well to note that, whilst Britain is 
represented in the flight by only one machine, with 
no financial co-operation upon the part of the Govern- 
ment whatsoever, America, engaged in the same 
enterprise, is solidly behind her four aviators, already 
on their way. All expenses are being defrayed by 
the American Government, and their Army and Navy 
have sent groups of officials to different points en route, 
in order to assure there being no hitch in the neces- 
sarily involved arrangements Our official interest 
seems to be purely “academic,” encouraging but 
not particularly helpful under the circumstances. 





this he will know 
whom I mean. 


The World 
Flight. 


Organising a world 
flight, such as that 
upon which Squad- 
ron- Leader Archi- 
bald S. ¢ Mac- 
Laren has just 
embarked, is by no 
means so simple a 
matter as may be 
imagined A chain 














of petrol and lubri- 


cating oil supply WITH A LITTLE GIRL AT THE PIANO APPROPRIATELY IN THE CENTRE: A CHARMING 


dumps has had to 
be established all 
round the world, 
and this work has not been without incident. 
The Shell Company, who have placed their organisa- 
tion at the service of Squadron-Leader MacLaren 
for the purposes of these dumps, and whose 
petrol and lubncating oil are being used exclusively 
by the British representatives, bad their arrange- 


PANEL IN SCULPTURED RELIEF, BY MR. GILBERT BAYES, OVER THE FRONT ENTRANCE 
OF MESSRS. JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ NEW HEADQUARTERS IN CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


. The fastest speed recorded at the 
106 Miles an be. f the B 
Hour on “ B.P.”’ opening meeting of the British 
onl Motor-Cycle Racing Club on Satur- 
day last—106} miles an hour—was made by C. F. 
Temple on a British-Anzani machine using the British 
petrol—" B.P.” (Continued overleaf. 








Read this extract from an 
article which appeared in 
the “ Autocar’ of 29.2.24 


“But fine car building is an 
art not so common as may be 
imagined, requiring knowledge 
and experience possessed by 
comparatively few How 
many cars possess the refine 
ments to be found in, say, the 
Lanchester >? It's ensemble 
and .ctail are so distinctive 
and original that to even the 





casual observer it has a distinc- 
tion and dignity of its own.” 


Ca ee OE, 
men Px; 





Investigate 


the Ner-A-Car 


- made by 


f ™ SHERRIE EY cg 


Canhury Park Road 


KINGSTON-ON THAMES 
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Travel the Lanchester way in Luxury, Comfort and Safety 





IVERL 


Concentrated 
Perfumers, 









Kerfames 2a Dainty Shape 


Gree 
AZURE/? 


| POMPEI“ 
| FLORAMYE | 





, lO6 


F LORAMYE Everywhe re 
CO. Ere ~~ 

, LT.PIVERT 

LT PIVER , PARIS €st2. 


774% 


TREFLE 


HES INCARNAT | 4) 
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“BAL-LON-ETTE” 


TRADE MARK. 


THE PREMIER LOW-PRESSURE 
CORD TYRE 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 


USERS’ OPINIONS. 


on ' AFTER 5,000 MILES NO | 


») 


4) 














We have made arrangements with 
car manufacturers and can supply 
the leading makes of cars without 
any extra charge for “ Bal-lon-ette” 
tyres, so that you can get from us 
your car complete and up to date, 
because no car is up to date that 
has not got the low-pressure tyre. 


: SIGN OF TREAD WEAR. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

















LONDON: 172, Great Portland St., W. 


We undertake to supply you with a set of four 
715 ~ 115 tyres, including wheels, sent to you pumped 
up to the right pressure ready to put on. Price 
with steel pressed spoke type £20 1s. Od., or 
fitted on disc wheels for £18 Gs. Od. If you 
prefer to go back to your old wheels and tyres, we 
will return you 75 per cent. of the purchase price 
so long as the wheels and tyres are returned to us 
within a month, having had fair wear and tear, that is to 
say, that they have not been damaged by an accident. 





Call at 172, Great Portland St., W.1. for a Triai Run 





ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, LTD., 


ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 


BRISTOL: 100, Victoria St. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 38, Grey St. 
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WINDSO 


10-15 H.P. 


WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES 


| EFINEMENT and economy do not always go to 
gether. In the Windsor they are blended in 





unique manner, the result of which is completely 
satisfactory motoring service This quality-built car 
strikes a new note—it is a medium-sized vehicle of 
luxury type, which can be maintained at no greater 


expense than that of many light cars 


The Windsor incorporates the latest proved features 


of automobile design, including four-wheel brakes as 
standard equipment It invites the critical examination 


of the engineer and the practical trial of the ex- 


perienced motorist 


CHASSIS SPECIFICATION MODELS & PRICES 


£360 


> 
Vay we arrange a demonstration run at your nvenience : 


James Bartle & Co. (Sales) Ltd. 


236a, LANCASTER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W.! 


Telephone : Park 6593 and 2605 Telegrams Bartle 6593 Part, I 
Manufacturers James Barth & « Lad Lancast K 
I j Ww 


seriously of 


ind turned down 


egretfully as being 


ave |e ured tne 








9 19 “ Popular 
thought Four-Seater. 


a ear? 


But is it ? 


' 
upkeel the 


us the running ; 2 3 5 


BAYLISS THOMAS & ¢ 


iss Yho 


LIGHT CAR 
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The Smaller Classes. 
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“‘There’s no Friend 


like an old Friend”’ 


The “ Major” said in 1916: 
“Quite a 
young fellow, that new Sub 
. said he could offer me a 


better cigarette than I was 


discriminating 


smoking . . . Jove! he was 


right too A chap who 





can find out a good thing like 
this won't be long before he 
gels promotion . . . must make 


a note to get some. 


What was true then, is true to- 
day, but with these added ad- 
vantages : You get the best 
ribbed Rice paper, and smoke 
no printers’ ink, for on the 
NEW “Army Clubs” only 
the best ribbed Rice paper is 
used, and there is no con 


tamination with printers ink 





Don’t smoke /nk-Smoke— 
THE NEW 


Cavander’s 


‘Army Club 


Cigarettes 
10 for 7d. 20 for 1/3 


Cavanders, Ltd., Mancheste: ana L : 


r TY Cincitons Cetabliched | 
-™ rr f hree Ce ines rstat ed ifs 


a. 
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Speciai Offer of Fitted 


Spirit Tables 


in Oak — 


In the Hon ~ Se sae will 


nie fitte ls 
lesign, it is a most pleasing pices. fk 


OAK SPIRIT TABLE 
Jac 


bear 
9 ean 


£18: 18: 0 





HARRODS 











Beauty—Dignity- 
Performance. 


These are the outstand ng attributes 
that lift the HUMBER into a class 
by itself, 





There a sense of satisfaction in 
' 

owning something hner 1 car that 

definitely better in finish and perfor- 


: " ' 
mance than anything else obtainable. 


Models from £250 to £915 


HUMBER, LTD, Coventry. 


LONDON 
> , 
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BAD-NAUHEIM, #2505. Wisi" 
SEASON THE WHOLE YE AR ROUND 
a ’ . rt j sticem 




















The Compressed Air Carpet- 
Cleaning and Beating Co., Ltd. 


GLENTHORNE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. Marsha ’ 
vh r 5 e! qui te I I 
h 7 Oo Pithye ] ichell o 
MR. SUTRO'’S “FAR ABOVE RUBIES.” AT THE Miss Lohr, however ks far n of the talents of ¢1 Ir. V lt r 
COMEDY. ticated for the heroie's ert t l J M. Lion, the accredited ithor \ 
‘ } ‘ ‘ ‘ Far Abov | ‘ . young to seem for I ment l lt ra s e world can these collaborator ive truck 
[° gent ' ‘ ¢ ee of the play |! t est { M t apy ima g to t | 
sdivy be aumber I " j 
, hi rk pa i : 
‘ a4 | \ ‘ yt t 
fempest, t ' the “LEAP YEAR.” AT THE HIPPODROME 
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| 
NO HOUSE IS SECURE WITHOUT A WATCH DOG | 


Lt.Col. RICHARDSON 'S 





Pedigree AIREDALES Trained 


ladies guards 








. . 
BERGE As 


Get “WATCH DOGS 


ane 


LLOYD'S «. 
jw EUXESIS s 


FOR EA sy SHA VING 





Put a Tube in your Kit Bag. 


-& 








Oakey S WELUNGTON’ 
Knife Polish 





ANAGLYPH 


MASK COUPON. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
IN 


CREPE-DE-CHINE 


TEA FROCKS 
FOR PRESENT WEAR 


“ Rica.” 


[ Fre 
- cr ( Chine 
ley e tu ellect 
. tl 
hit } cealf 
nh ash It 
Wi wi, 7h 
ata OU 
Spe ial Price 59/6 
21/- 


Lf 


I 20 
Beautiful Irish Linen Sheets, 


69 6 
93/6 t r 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET 


==! _—LONDON V 1 = 





























Please send me One Anaglyph 








Viewing-Mask. I en 
[Three hallpence Inland 
pence halfpenny loreien| to cover 


| / stage. 


stamps 


r lwo 


Electro Plate &c 


For cleaning Silver 


Name 








» THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Anaglyph) 15, Essex Street, London, W.C 2 





eddard & Sens, Station Street, Leicester 

















ASTHMA CURE 


The Standard Remedy For Over 50 Years 
‘ 1 quick 7" carr 





cscs BERKEF ELD 








(oy 
Use Cuticura To 


Clear Your Skin | 


The daily use of Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment does much to cleanse 
choked pores, rid the skin of pim- 
ples and blackheads, relieve itch- 
ings and irritations and restore the 
skin to velvety softness Cuticura 
Talcum also is ideal for the toilet. 
aooe te. Tale yum 16.34 Otntm pent 18 34. and 22.64 
i » De FP. Newbery & 
ons, ‘Lt 4 27 Charterhe yuse 8q., London, E.C.1 
Try our new Shaving Stick. 




















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making. ase LESS QUANTITY. it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE 








JUST OUT 


GARDEN : 
DEVELOPMENT. 


T. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 


M.A., F.R.HLS. 





A 
Eve G Guide 
= le ' 
Ve f e 
m t 


London: DEAN & SON, Litd.. Debrett House 
29. Kine Street. Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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HARRODS 


: ven Fale ; ovelties in Ivory 





Many beautiful crea- 
tions may be seen at 
Woollands. All re- 
present the Correct 
Mode at most 


What more suitable Gift 
or Presentation could be 
made than ‘something 
in Ivory gly 
A y IOOKINGE new 


Wy 


elties as these 



























cal of the 
Moderate Prices. new plays at 
rrod cannot 








P, 20% airl 
School Mackin 
I in Navy 


n 
i awn & Brown, 
7 in 
Price 38 6 
Sou’- Wester can 
be made to match 
{ t 
P. 213.--Girls’ Striped 
Mercerised ¢ otton 
Frock . trimmed wit! 





~4 me reverse way 





Stripes 39/¢ 
— Price 39/6 {7 

Useful Hat in Natural 

a a HARRODS LTD x LONDON SW1 














THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 


Pe iblishers, Authors, Illustrated Pre ss Agents, &c., should ay ply 
‘ r oa in all m ealing I ure gemen 

f reproducing Illustrations, P} c rapt Sole ‘\ 

for r “The Illustrated | | News,” “The Sketch,” 


10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, EC. 4. 


Skin Rashes and 
| Eczema 
} § 


¢ All Eruptions, Rashes, Skin 
Sores, Blemishes, and Skin 
Disorders of all kinds are 
Soothed and Healed by 
GERMOLENE. 


Mr. Cyril Munn’s Statement. 














Py e according t 12 





Ina fror Bowling Green, Hanley Castle 
Worcester, Mr. Cyril Munn f 











j I 
( 7 
‘ Le Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles, 
= “ last t Itching, Cuts and Burns, Skin 
t t i : ' { Eruptions, Ringworm, Chapped 
~ a °5 9 1} vot ft tt mplete Hands, Chilblains, and all 
\%) , t liching or Ulcerated Surfaces 
27/6 ; 
P S e 29,6 AWARDED GOLD 
Fr Y j 32 9 SOOTHES AT A TOUCH. MEDALS AT FOUR 
Mu cuffs trim- ) 35/6 wens : , . LEADING 
med Lace. 33 Papa 1OMI 3 J /- INTERNATIONAL 
rice 29/6 <\\ ° - 39/6 , EXHIBITIONS 


Yas 


a, 





WCOLLAND BROS., Ltd., SSY * 52) 
|| KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 





























The Aseptic Skin Dressing 
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INSECT ABSURDITIES: MEMBRACIDS FROM BRAZIL. 
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THE LADY’S PI 





EVERY 


YOUR CHANCE TO WIN £500 


A Simple Fascinating Competition for anyone with a Sense of Humour. 


addition there 
vk Eve” ¢ 


week 


in thi 


PORTAL 


WEDNESDAY. ONE 


SHILLING. 


and entry coupon for a 
ond £50, and the third £20. 
and 100 Folding Kodak 
illustrated by nonsensical 
of EVE. The novelette 
ou have studied the story and 
at 


1ica 
for the next few weeks , 


tte 


once. 


























LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 
HOTEL MEURICE 


rooms—-30 bathrooms. 


Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day 











DINARD, BRITTANY 


THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT 





CRYSTAL HOTEL, ist 


A REWARD of 100 POUNDS 


For bald-headed and beardless. 


If this is not true we will pay 
per” a net amount of 100 Pounds ~ga 


to all bald-headed and beardless persons, or persons with thin 
hair who have used the Comos-Balsam for three weeks without 
any result 


One parcel of “ Comos” costs £1, 2 parcels cost £1 15 


° t payment in advance 
cashon delivery. Outof Europe,; t 


The CUMOS-MAGAZINE Copenhagen V. 





Denmark 21 








MICHELET HOTEL 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ 
12 Months |! CANADA Al At 
6 Months ' , 


3 Months.. 





I 




















ORLIK 
PAUYE RE BU 


I recommend this 
BRUYERE ANTIQUE 


Itisa very good pipe— the best that can be mad- from hard- 


, "1 
ened bruyere root. Asa practical pipemaker, personally 


oncerned with the standard of every pipe that bears my 
I re BRUYERE ANTIQUI 

re enquiring for a cool-smoking briar of har 
My ‘ breaking-in’ process 
first pipetul My individual control 
allows de Luxe quality at m 
pit re stambed “ ORLIEK 


L%. ORLIK (Est. 1899) PIPE MANUFACTURER, 
62, BARBICAN, LONDON. £.C1., ENGLAND. 


name nmend the 


ppearance. issures sweetne 


irom the ol the mar 
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ORLIK PIPES 


